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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Manual of Classical Bibliography. By Joseph 
William Moss, B. A. of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, ¢ vols. 8vo. Londoa, Simpkin and 
Marshall, 1825. 

Wuewn we consider the immense number of books 

(and, we may say, of valuable ones) which 

daily issue from the various presses of almost 

every civilized nation, we can no longer be sur- 
prised that Bibliography has of late years been 
exalted into a science; and that neither one of 
the least valuable nor least interesting studies, 
Perhaps, indeed, there are few more substantial 
benefits which the young can derive from the ex- 
perienced, than to be cautiously directed in the 
choice of those authors, who may be read with 
safety and advantage. This simple, though la- 
borious task forms, as it were, the basis of the 
science ; but a very imiportant refinement has 
recently been superadded, by which not only 
the merits of authors themselves are discussed, 
but the numerous editions in which they have 
been made public, are distinguished for the pur- 
pose of praise or condemnation. Nor can it be 
denied that this department of Bibliography has 
abuadant claims on the attention of the scholar ; 
since, besides thé advantages of editoriql and 


. typographical accuracy; we may not unfrequently 


meet with commertitators, whose notes and ad- 
ditions are at least as vatuable’as the eriginal work 
itself. In our owa languagé, for instance, we 
“doubt whether the feeling or the pleasantrpof fa- 
ther Chaucer would have secured ‘hin readers in 
these latter times, without thé’ ¢Atieal ingenuity 
md elegance of Tyrrhytt; and we are »persua- 
ded that Anthony a Wood's’ venerable folios 
will find but few purchasers, where the massive 
quartos of his recent editor are to be procured. 

Now, this last remark will apply-with onnsi- 

derable force to many of the great classical wri- 
ters of Greece and [taly. We do not mean to 
infer that any ode of those mighty spirits, who 
have passed on through centuries, universally 
admired by the wise and learned, is undeserving 
the applause they have all received ; yet it 
must beconfessed, that in many cases the la- 
bours of the commentator have greatly enhanced 
the value of his author; not could we envy 
the taste of that man, who after soaring along 
in all the sublimity of the Iliad, would replace 
the poet on his shelf, without the wish to revisit 
him for the beautiful illustrations of the great 
German critic. And when we consider the in- 
finite variety of impressions through which the 
most popular ancient authors have passed, with 
every shade of distinction that could accrue to 
them from the learning and taste, or the igno- 
rauce and dulness of editors and correctors, 
as well as from the neatness or the inele- 
gance of printers, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the difficulty, as well as the importance of 
classical bibliography. 

Thus far then, for the benefits to be derived 
from thatstudy ; but we have now reached a point 
i our enquiry where we are compelled, how- 
ever unwillingly, to change the tone of our ob- 
servailous ; we say unwillingly, because we are 
aware that we must include in our censure some 





amin an tare, 

few persons of rank and distinetion in this 
country. We allude to the passion for describ- 
ing, over-rating,, and collecting rare books, 
which have no other recommendation but their 
rarity. We are ready to admit that the ca- 
price of mankind has sometimes, though not 
very often, suffered a work of intrinsic merit to 
be so little regarded, that at length very few 
copies are extant ; perhaps one or two instances 
of the kind might be selected from our old po- 
etical literature, especially that of the drama. 
Nor again do we forget, that in order to amend 
the corruptions of text in aa author, it is advi- 
sable to collate as many as possible of the ear- 
liest authentic editions, for which purpose it is 
of utility that one copy at least of every impor- 
tant impression should exist in one of the na- 
tional libraries; or where the treasures of emi- 
nent collectors are open to the research of the 
learned (as is the ease, we understand, with 
the magnificeat one of Earl Spencer) the same 
object is attained, and such collector may justly 
be coasidered a benefactor to his country. But 
really we are somewhat inclined to lauzh as well 
as to reprove, when we see the enormous sums 
given for the possession of a volume, because no 
oae else possesses it, or because it is a little 
whiter, or a little taller than any other of its 
species; or when we hear of those celebrated | 
festivals, where each member ia turn preseats 
his brethren with a reprint of some old volume, 
which our ancestors have not @Onsidered woar- 
thy to.outlive the wreek of ages, but which is 
now so precious, that none beyond thé ait k- 
terary circle is thought deserving its agqwain- 
tance. All this is ridiculous enough, evea wher 
confined to mea of fortune; ‘but far worse thaa 
ridiculous do we dzem the conduct of those, who 
by ther habits and writings have endeavoured 
to progpote this passioa, and whether by a tone 
of gaiety or of earnestuess, to seduce the inex- 
perienced into aa eadless course of extravagance 
and uaprofitable employmeat. We may appear 
stern in our rebuke, but we know from the his- 
tory of this disease that many men of ample 
means have been ruined by it; and we have no 
doubt that amongst others of narrower income, 
its effects have been severely felt by themselves 
and their families. It remains to add, that of 
all the divisions of this bibliomania, that which 
is conversant with the early Greek and Roman 
classics is one of the most prominent; and, 
although the labours of the first commentators 
are mostly embodied amongst our more recent 
ones, yet from the importance of those texts 
which were printed directly from MSS. we may 
consider a descriptive catalogue of them not 
altogether useless. 

Bibliography in general has long been a fa- 
vourite pursuit on the Continent, as the number- 
less writers.on that subject in France, Italy, 
and Germany can testify. Meanwhile the fa- 
shion was but little promulgated in this country 
till the end of the last century, and even now 
we are far behind our neighbours in researches 
of this nature. In fact, (to separate that de- 
partment with which we are now principally 
concerned, ) we know but three of our own coun- 





trymen who have gained any great celebrity as 


classical Bibliographers, viz. Maittaice, Har- 
wood, and Dibdin. Of the first, (the plan of 
whose Annales T'ypographici was calculated to 
display more of the autiquary than the svholar, ) 
we shall not on this occasion take furthér no- 
tice ; but as the two latter authors seem to have 
afforded Mr. Mossthe plan of his Matiual, it'may 
be as well to say a few words of their merits and 
demerits, before we proceed to the main object of 
our review. Dr. Harwood was a scholar of con- 
siderable research, and of great learning and 
taste; he never trusted to the report of others 
for any information which it was in his power 
to ascertain from the source itself; aad we are 
quite surprised at the reading which that man 
must have undergone, from whose pett we could 
(as we constantly do) meet with such observa- 
tions as the following: ‘* The Oxford Herodian 
of 1699, I have twice read through, and it is as 
correct as it is beautiful ; but that of 41708 is a 
better edition, as I found last year, when I care- 


fully compared them both !”’ So that whenever Dr. 


Harwood ventures on an assertion, there are few 
writers more deserving of an implicit confidence. 
What then was his error? The want of arrange- 
ment; for his athors were classed neither alpha- 
betically nor chronologically, and his lists of edi- 
tions were huddled together, as if with a love of 
confusion; and althoush the Index which was 
subjoined to the later editions of his “ View of 
the Classics,” has rendered that volume a far 
more convenient, though less ¥olumigéus, com- 
pilation than Clarke’s Bibliozraphical Dictionary, 
(in whieh the form@r work was, jutorporatéd;) 
still it by no means reached.shat degree of excel- 
lence, which could satisfy.the classical stude it. 
Respecting Mr. now Dr.) Dibdin, We shall 
not tura aside to netice any.of his other exten- 
sive lutubrations, bat content.ourselves with ad- 
verting to liis well-known ‘ Introduction to the 
Classes,” the modal, evidently, of Mr. Moss’s 
Maawal.* Mr. Dibdia has very materially im- 
proved on his predeesssor in the arrangement 
and distinctness of his-materials ; and whilst he 
has omitted many authors of inferior note or 
later age, he has supplied numerous deficiencies, 
particularly in the earlier editions of the mvre 
celebrated writers. _In short, as an antiquary, he 
is.as far above Dr. Harwood, as he is below him 
in the duties of a scholar and a critic. In the 
latter respects, indeed, whenever he has ven- 
tured on an opinion of his: own at all con- 
nected with classical literature; he bas betrayed 
such a decided ignorance of his subject, as 
almost to raise a doubt, whether these ancient 
worthies of whom he undertakes to describe 
every edition, have ever been submitted to his 
own perusal in any edition at all. We are not 
desirous of throwing out an unmeaning or un- 
founded sneer on any writer, much less on one 
who has certainly been somewhat distinguished 
in his way, and who has a station to sustain in 
his profession, and in his owa society, besides 
his public character as an author. We shall, 
therefore, take the opportunity, as we proceed 
with Mr. Moss's volumes, to make further re- 
marks on Mr. Dibdin, from whom it is to be 
observed, a very considerable portion of the 
work before us is borrowed. The work iu quea- 
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tion has been, or.rather ought to have been, as| Professor, who disowned the preceding edition.” 
arduous to its author, as its respectable execu-|Now it happens very unfortunately that these 
Not but/two editions, of such very different merit, are, 
what a very considerable portion of it has beenjin fact, one and the same; nay, there is not even 
devoted to idle discussions about scarce, yet un-|the difference of a title-page between them. 
important editions ; still there is enough space|The case is thus; the p:inting was finished at 
left to describe, and with some diffuseness, those|Glasgow in 1794, but the publication did not 
We shall not often | take place till twelve years afterwards in London ; 
have to call the writer to task for his omis-|cousequently-both dates appear on the title page, 
sions ; for even were they far more numerous|as wellas the places both of printing and of pub- 
and serious than they are, we must always in ajlication. 
work of this kind look rather at what we have 
got, than at what we have not; and be content/edition by Bothe is not so much esteemed as that 
if we receive the value of our money, without] of Schiitz, 
quarrelling with the author because the com-| Moss’s opinion, (or that of Brunet,) a very cre- 
modity is scanty, provided always it be worthy of] ditable notion of the performance ; if, however, 
the price demanded forit. Neither shall we very|the reader will bear in mind our opinion of 
strictly catechise him on the subject of his an-|Schiitz, and then apply to Bothe the same terms 
tiquarian memoranda, derived as they appear to of comparison with him which is noticed above, 
¢ from respectable authorities, and enforced 
with all the zeal of black-letter importance. But|gentleman’s edition of A¢schylus. 
in that portion to which we ourselves attach by 
far the greatest interest, we regret to say that 
our young author appears to us to have emi- 
iis quotations on these points 
are not weighty or convincing, and although he 
seldom expresses his own ideas of the critical 
‘value of an edition, we scarcely ever encounter 
those ideas, without wishing, for his sake, 
To commence then 
with a writer, who is in the hands of every 
‘scholar, let us examine briefly Mr. Moss's ac- 


tion would be useful to the public. 


-of more interest and value. 


nently failed. 


they had been suppressed. 


count of some of the editions of ‘* schylus.” 

** Venet. Svo. 1518. Grace, Aldi.” —*“ In great 
request among the curious, and lovers of Greek 
editions.” We had some difficulty in coming to 
an understanding of this expression, as 1eferring 
to the present volume, but we suppose it means, 
editions (ancient or Italian) of Greek authors, 
After being informed that this work is the “ ed itio 
princeps,”’ we are further (at an interval of eight 
lines) made acquainted, that it is the ‘* first 
edition,” It would be endless, however, to point 
out sjmiar inaccuracies of expression. 

Parise Bvo. 1552. Grece. Turnebi.”—-No 
uotice is taken of the entire omission of the 
Chephore in this edition, though the greater 
part of it had appeared four years before that of 
Aldus, and the whole this same year, in the edi- 
tion of Robortellus. Turnebus made use of no 
MSS. after the first three plays. 

“ Paris. 4to. 1557. Grece. Victorii.’’---It is 
of no consequence to mention that the deficiencies 
of the Agamemnon are here supplied from Ro- 
man MSS. and not from those in Paris, as might 
at first sight have been supposed. 

Hale. 8vo. 1789-99. Schiutzii. 3 vols. 
1808-21. Ditto. 5 vols, 

These Mr. Moss is pleased to denominate the 
best editions of A’schylus; to his other authori- 
ties he had better have added that of Mr. Dib- 
din. The truth is, (we believe that almost every 
scholar will bear us out in our assertion, ) Schiitz 
is not sufficiently learned to become the editor of 
so difficult a writer; his knowledge of etymology 
and of metre is very imperfect, his taste is utterly 
unequal to judge of the proprieties of this bold 
tragedian, and his general inaccuracies are such 
that no reliance whatever can be placed on him. 
With these deficiencies, added to a hasty and 
credulous disposition, how can we suppose that 
this edition should be either ‘‘ a very excellent” 





or a “ complete one?’ Nothing but the want of|merely’ offered these remarks as a specimen 


a better, or the dearness of preceding ones, 
could have made the edition by Schutz popular. 
“« Glasg. 12mo, 1794 et 1806. Professor 
Porson,” ‘ 
“ Of the latter edition,” says Mr. Moss, “‘ Bru- 
_net observes, ** this 





under the care of the 





edition has the advantage of}and have shown how very little has actually 
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“ Lips. 8vo. 1805, Bothii.”—To say that the 


ight still convey, according to Mr. 


he will have something like our idea of this latter 


“ Cant. 8vo. 1809. Butleri.” ‘This edition, ” 
we are told, ‘‘ is in little request, (and why ?) 
because it is not a good oue.” This is certainly a 
sufficient and obvious reason for the rejection of 
any bargain, But without pretending to cry up 
the critical merits of Dr. Butler, we may observe, 
that his edition contains by far the greatest mass 
of information, and, but for its unwieldy bulk and 
enormous price, would probably have far super- 
seded the labours of Schiitz. There is, how- 
ever, a deal of rubbish with the ore, and the 
absurdity of retaining the text of Stanley is ob- 
vious. ‘The work is in § vols. 8vo. and 4 vols. 
4to.; the former published at 10s. 6d. the latter 
at 2/. 2s. per volume. 
Prometheus Vinctus. 8vo. 1810, &c. Cant. 
Blemiieldi. 

Sept. apud Thebas. 
Agamemnon. 8vo. 1818. &c. 
Perse. 8vo. 1818. do. do. 
Of these editions, by Dr. Blomfield, (by far 
the hest of these four plays, and to which the 
Chephora has since been added,) no notice is 
taken beyond the bare mention as above. The 
principal excellence of the edition is Dr. B.’s inge- 
nious arrangement of the metres, his selection of 
the varia lectiones, and his profound acquaintance 
with the delicacies of Greek etymology. His 
chief defect is a want of proper spirit and feeling 
for the rare poetical imagination of his author, 
by which many tame and prosaic explanations 
have found their way into his glossary, which an 
edition of a more lively imagination would have 
rejected, The type of these volumes (which are 
convenient in size and moderate in price) is said 
to be nearly a fac-simile of Professor Porson’s 
hand-writing, 

It was our intention to introduce the editions 
by Schwenk, of the ‘t Septem apud Thebas,” 
and ‘* Eumenides,” which are only named by 
Mr. Moss; as well as the two first volumes of 
an entire edition by Wellaur, which have ap- 
peared since the work under review was sent 
to the press; but the present article has already 
extended so far, that we have no space to intro- 
duce what, after all, might not appear to be of 
first-rate importance. 

Neither is it our intention to go through the 
two thick octavo volumes before us, with the 
same minuteness with which we have noticed 
the above editions of /Mschylus. We have 


do. do. 


do. do. 


8vo. 1812. 


of what might have been added and ameaded, 
without much labour by the author, though not, 
we hope, without some beneiit to the reader. 
Even in this part which we have examined, 
we might have gone much further into detail, 





ed 
knowledge of the editions mentioned, but that 
we were warned in the preface, that, “ from 
the alteration of the plan intended to have been 
pursued at the commencement of the work, the 
account of the first five authors would be ‘ound 
to be less complete than it would o herwise h ve 
been.” Now, although this alteration, we are 
assured, ‘ was influenced solely by the wish to 
increase the utility” of the plan, still we doubt 
whether it will be found to give general sat sfac- 
tion ; not that the enlargement will be disap- 
proved of, but that the early part ought, un- 
doubtedly, to have been re-written. The addi- 
tional expense of about two shillings per copy 
would have amply repsid the publisher, and 
would willingly have been given by the pur- 
chaser, that the whole might be harmonious anl 
complete. 

For the present, then, we shall take leave of 
Mr. Moss, and in a succeeding number of our 
journal shall run briefly through the remain. 
der of his work ; and we trust that the re- 
marks and emendations we have to offer, will 
prove not an unacceptable appendix to his book, 
We then purjose to conclude our observations, 
by offering a sketch of what we consider would 
form the most complete Manual of Classical Bib- 
liography, and shall, perhaps, be induced to give 
a short specimen of the manner in which we 
should wish to see it executed. 








Lexends of the North, or the Feudal Christmas. 
By Mrs. Henry Rolls. London, 1825. Simp- 
kin & Marshal. 

Tue frame-work of this volume is most excel- 

ently adapted to its subject. The simple but 

wild ballads, the romantic fictions of the North, 

—seem made on purpose to be told during the 

long winter rights, and feudal tales belong of 

right to a feudal Christmas. The Legend of the 

Deer is a pleasing specimen of these pages : 

** Here noble Harakl dwelt of old, 
Lov’d by the good, the fair, the bold ; 
And hither brought, in nuptial hoor, 
Fair Moss-dale’s loveliest, sweetest Hower ; 

Can Bard her numeroys beauties trace— 

The honors of her ancient race? 

Years pass’ ;—to fill their eup of jov, 

Was sent the wish’— ong pray’d for boy; 

That only wish of love and pride 

They oft had deem’d too long denied ; 

The father clasp’d the darling chiid, 

With fondest transxert Emma smiled, 

To each it seemed life’s dearest care, _ 

To bless—to praise—ty spoil—their heir. 

The hapless infant’s wayward hour 

Ne‘er felt the check of gentle power, 

No sire his boyish will restrain’d, 

Or wild impetuous spirit rein’d ; 

In earliest youth a tyrant grown, 

No rule, no law, no right to own, 

He deem’d was noble, manly, free, 

And snited to his high degree ; 

His mother soft excuses made, 

His sire too late with pain surveyed 

The progre-s gain’d in early youth, 

Th- love of vies, the scorn of truth, 

Wild passion’s fierce and dreadful pow? 

The revels of the midnight hour ; 

The eve that frantic rage express'd— 

‘That spake the fury of the breast ; 

To maa and beast the savage hand, 

The hate, the terror of the land; 

All bade the sire the son restrain, 

All, all, alas! too late, too vain ! 

He could that tender parent brave, 

Declared he scorned the dateous slave ;— 

That none shouid dare to bar his right, 

Or if they did,—that instant flicht— 

—Then paus’d,—and cast a glance around, 

Ani left his sire in woe profound. 

Avain is told the dreatful tale, | 

The sufferings of each neizhbouring dale ; 

Once mor? a fathers power he tries, 

Aad the ill-fated Oswald flies !” 


= 


«Now sadand silentisthe hall; 
Tie ared steward’s smail faithful train 

A'one to guard its walis remain 5 

la Holy Lant brave Harald fonght, 

And deeds of desperate valour wrote : : 
‘Twelve years had pass’d—'twas Christmas tide, 
© Tho’ hence our Lord,’ old Geoffry cried, 
«Once more the great hall fire shall blaze, 





[been done towards giving the student any real 





And, by its warm and cheerful rays, 
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e'll sit and drink his wish’d return, 
As bright the logs and faggots burn ;” 
In harmless mirth the Eve was pass’d, 
Though loudly swell’d the wintry blast, 
And ancient ballad, song, and tale, 
Went circling with the mantling ale; 
Sudden they start, as sinks the blast, 

* Sure footsteps near yon window pass’d, 
Who thus, upon good Christmas night, 
Are wandef'’d, peaceful folk to fright ” 
Cried Barbara ; ‘ rouse the fire, then join 
In that old favorite lay of mine !’ 
To raise her feeble voice she tried, 

But on her lips the accents died, 

—‘ I cannot sing—our lady dear 

* Lov’d it’—she dried the swelling tear ;— 
Sudden with strokes the door resounds, 
Up start two ancient favorite hounds ;— 
Half dead with terror and amaze, 

The vassals on each other gaze, 

Till Geoffry cries, * Arise, for shame! 
‘Think on our master’s honor’d name ! 
When was fair Nappa’s bounteous door 
Clos’d on the stranger or the poor ?” 
The doors are spread—none there are seen, 
Tho’ steps upon the snow have been :-— 
What dark close muffled form is laid 
Half hid beneath the porch’s shade ? 
—Back they recoil in wild affright, 
With horror trembling at the a ! 
A mangled human forin, behold ! 
All drench’d in blood, wan, stié, and cold ! 
Their eager eyes no semblance trace, 

Mark’d with deep gashes was the face; 

Again they view the corse all o’er, 

One mortal wound the bosom bore ; 

Tall and well grown the form appears, 

But bears no mark of length of years; 
Short, thick, and curl’d, the chesnut hair 

Fell o’er a brow of sun-burnt fair ; 

The dress was that of outlaw’d band, 

And on the hard, but fine form’d hand, 

Of richest work a ring was found 

With two united rubies crown’'d: 

The dogs approach—they lick that hand, 

And moaning by the body stand : 

The vassals fear struck, stunn’d, aghast, 

The night of horror slowly pass’d : 

When dawn'd the day, new cares arose 

How of the corse they should dispose ! 

Cover’s fair abbey distant lay, 

And foes in woods might weight their prey; 
—Then be it laid, with holy rite, 

In chapel vault ere fall of night !— 

* Within that chapel’s holy shade 

Shall never outlaw’s corse be laid,’ 

Calmly, yet firm, good Geoffry cries, 

* Ah! there our angel lady lies ! 

Would ye that sacred spot prdfane, 

With one whom murder’s guilt may stain? 
No!—in yon lone and dreary dell, 

There stands a little ruin’d cell, 

The spot is mark’d by fence around, 

[t may be deem’d half holy ground ; 

There the »cath’d oak its branch may wave 
Above the forest ‘ Outlaw’s grave !’ 

Now, oft as twilight draws her veil, 

Begins the whisper’d fearful tale ; 

As midnight sable shades are spread, 

Each throbbing bosom owns its dread 5 

And sad and anxious pass'd each day, 

Till the Jong year had roll’d away. 

At length from war, and hostile shore, 
Returns their much-lov'd lord, once more, 

To wake around his Christmas hearth 

Its wonted hospitable mirth, 

To chase the shades of woe the while, 

And wear the transient long-lost smile ; 

Again the song, the tale arose, 

And bright the cup with wassail flows ; 

Bright flames the fire, and groans the board 
Beneath the feast of Nappa’s lord ; 

Till the deep bell, from Cover’s tower, 
Proclaims the solemn midnight hour. 

Good ee | starts—pale, wild, with dread, 
*Sure ’neath the porch | hear them tread.’ 

* Why that wild look ?—Lord Harald eries, 
But, ere th’ affrighted steward replies, 

Again is heard the furious fall 

Of kuockings loud that shake the hall!— 
With horrid thrill’d, the vassals stand, 

Pale is each cheek, and clasped each hand ; 
Their lord their tardy care reproves, 

He chides—but not a servant moves; 

*Till a vrey veteran, old in war, 

Whose face was seam’d with many a scar, 
With taunts the trembling groups rush’d through, 
And back thé massive wicket drew. 5 
Again, a shrouded form is Jaid 

Beneath the porch’s ample shade ! 

Woaderiug to see them speechless stand, 
rave Harald leads his noble hand ; 

An ample cloak they first unfold, 

‘Vhat round their burden close is roll’d ; 

Tue blazing torches nearer bring, 
And, lo! the woodiant's antler’d king !— 
Asta of more thau usnai size 

ad dappled beauty meets their eyes ! 

* rlowever sent,—a welcome guest,’ 

Cries Haraid, ‘ to my Christmas feast 
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Gaily he spake, and look’d around, 

But not one smile in answer found ; 

Geoffry stoop’d low, his face to hide, 
round the neck a scroll espied ; 

It told of thanks, for kindness past, 

Shewn to their Chief at Christmas last ; 

Had they not lent their friendly aid, 

He ne‘er in holy ground had laid, 

But might have been the midnight food 

Of some wild prowler of the wood. 

Outlaw’d by man, by church accurst, 

They every human tie had burst; 

*Till in fierce fight their leader fell, 

And now they bade the dales farewell ! 

As parting present, left a deer 

To furnish out their Christmas cheer! 


* What mystery’s here ?’—in strange surprise, 
Cried Harald, as around his eves 
He cast, when Gieoffry lowly kneel’d 
And to the last Christmas tale reveal’d: 
* Where is that ring ?—alas ! when shewn, 
A darker, sadder tale is known ! 
Those chesnut curls that once had spread 
O’er his lost Oswald’s graceful head, 

Those faithfal dogs,—who only mourn’d, 

‘ho only knew him thus return’d, 
All, all the fatal truth declare, 
That outlaw’d plunderer was his heir ! 
That lone, rude, scarcely hallowed grave, 
O’er which those blighted branches wave, 
Was gain’d by fraud, from friends unknown, 
Ungrac'd by prayer, or tear, or stone.” 


Though not possessing any very high range of 
poetical talent, or any very great originality of 
narrative, yet few we think would close this 
volume but with a pleasant remembrance of its 
contents. The tales are prettily told, and the 
whole speaks much for an elegant and cultivated 
mind in the writer. 








A Journey into Various Parts of Europe ; and a 
Residence in them, during the Years 1818, 19, 
20, and 21 ; &c. &c. &e. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pennington, A. M. Rector of Thorley, Herts, 
2vols.8vo. London. 1825. Whittaker. 

Sucn an author for quotations as the Rev, Mr. 

Pennington, we assuredly never met with be- 

fore. He is literally overflowing with classic 

lore ; and often produces the most ludicrous ef- 
fects by associating Virgil, Horace, and other an- 
cient writers, with modern matters which seem 
the least to invite these recollections. A ba 

supper reminds him of the Straits of the Trojans 
in the 7th Eneid; the country about Rouen, of 
the Gardens of Alcinous in the 7th Odyssey ; 
and Bonaparte’s Tower at Boulogne, both of 

Virgil and Horace,— : 

- - - - _ *Sepuleri 
Immemor struis domos,” 

says the one ; 

* Turribus altis, magnas territat urbes,” 

says the other, upon the occasion. 

Having seen a great deal during nearly four 
years’ travelling over France, part of Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and Holland, the reverend gentleman 
tells his story in the worst possible style. He 
mangles names of men and places till we can 
sometimes hardly recognise them; and eom- 
municates his observations (which are really 
respectable) after a fashion of his own, which to 
the best of our belief is not, and never has been, 
agreeable to any standard of the English lan- 
guage. Itis truly Farrago libelli, and impossible 
for us to cite a single page of it without showing 
thatit isso. We will just run over about twenty 
pages of the beginning for this purpose. Chap- 
ter I. of this Sketch, as the author calls his 1400 
pages, describes, among other things, a ‘‘ Dila- 
pidatory scene at St. Germains.” On land- 
ing at Calais, he is struck by the ‘‘ scarcity of 
monks ;” ‘‘ and the astonishing prevalence of 
English customs and language was such, that you 
might almost imagine yourself in your own coun- 
try, was it not for the height of the houses and 
the diferent style in which they are built.” 

We now come to Boulogne, and Horace and 
Virgil, as already noticed; and pass through 
Samers and Montreuil, where hares cost ‘‘ ten- 
pence each, and other things in proportion.” 


** At Abbeville, the writer of this sketch hap 
the unexpected pleasure of meeting a near and 
much loved relative with his amiable consort ; a 
relative not more connected with him by the ties 
of blood, than the strongest friendship ; who is 
so deservedly esteemed as a divine and scholar, 
that it would be as superfluous as perhaps inde- 
licate to add his humble voice on the occasion, 
An unexpected meeting between such near rela- 
tives, about to be separated for some time, was, as 
the reader may well imagine, particularly inter- 
esting.” ‘ 

Our imagination seems to be chilled by the 
paragraph, so that we have not entered at all 
into the writer's feeling. The Palace of Eu leads 
his discursive pen to its quondam owners, and we 
are told, 

“* The Duc d’Orleans, who made so consider- 
able a figure in the revolution, under the name 
of Egalité, and perished miserably a victim to its 
horrors*, married the only daughter of the Duc 
de Penthiévre, a princess distinguished by her 
virtues and misfortunes.” 

Dieppe, in turn, was left for Rouen, ‘* which,” 
says our author, ‘‘ besides its grandeur and anti- 
quity, and beautiful situation, must ever interest 
the traveller from its having been the last scene 
of the gallant but unfortunate Jeanne d’Arc, who 
fell a victim to the cruel policy of the Duke of 
Bedford, regent of France, who caused her to be 
burnt in the market-place. Her statue cannot 
fail to be regarded by the English with interest.” 

“« Rouent,” he continues, ‘‘ was taken and pil- 
laged by the Royalists, Catharine of Medicis being 
at their head, in 1562, after a spirited resistance 
of one month, by Montgomery the commander, 
against very unequal forces.” 

The utter confusion of such a sententé need 
not be pointed out: we can make nothing of it; 
but it is in Mr. Pennington’s own peculiar way, 
as is also the sequel : 

“Tn this siege there is a curious anecdote of 
an officer named Frangois Civil, whé owed his 
life to the fidelity of his servanty whd, searching 
for his body in order to inter it, was quitting the 
ground in despair, when he observed, by the 
light of the moon, a diamond ring on a hand not 
covered with earth; (if it had, he would not 
have seen it ;) approaching nearer, he knew that 
it was his master, by the ring. Great was his 
joy ; but greater, when, taking the body to inter 
it, he found it warm. He took it to the hospital 
to be examined by the surgeons, who were so oc- 
cupied by the number of wounded, that they paid 
no attention to a dead man, as they thought him. 
On this, the valet, like the good Samaritan, took 
on himself the sole care of lis master, and by his 
attention he almost immediately recovered.” 

Leaving Rouen, we find the similitude of Alci- 
nous’ Gardens, which, we have the author’s as- 
surance, and it is quite a new piece of intelli- 
gence, abounded in cherries, apples, pears, 
plums, and apricots : he adds, further, that the 
Seine flows thereabouts. ‘The description of 
Gaillon is equally felicitous: 

“The inns in general are tolerable ; but at 
Gaillon we were obliged to exercise our patience, 
having wretched accommodation ;—an old tin 
broken coffee-pot, without a lid, was our tea- 
pot, and two or three. broken cups were all that 
the house furnished; no butter, and bad bread, 
and hardly a table sound enough to contain this 
bad fare.” 

“This,” continues he, “ reminds us of the 
straits to which the Trojans were reduced : 

Et adorea liba per turbam 


Subiciunt epulis. ; 
Etiam menses consumimus inquit Julus, 





* “ Neeis artifices arte perire sua.” 
+ ‘* Ronen was the birth-olace of that distinenished 





historian, Pere Daniel, and Fontenelle and Corneille.” 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





EY TEAR SER TT EM ES SES RED STE, _ 
“* Gallon, instead of the splendour and hospi-|mains of Rousseau, whose writings did so much 


tality of aa arcbishoo, as his palace was for. 


injury to religion and morality ; and those of Le 


merly here, presents the miserable spectacle of a| Clerc, the French General, who married Pauline, 
depot for Gallerians, 509 of whom were here ;| Nadoleou’s, sister; she is since married and se- 
but it must be acknowledged, that many of them| arated from.Prince Borghese.” 


were employed in use‘ul works.” 


On the Sunday, Mr. Pennington preached 


Our traveller seems to have expected episco-|from the pulpit of Bourdilloa and Massillon, to 
pal entertainment because there was iormerly an}a congregation of,nearly one thousand persons : 


archbishop's palace at Gaillon ! 


and if his theological compositions at all resemble 


At Mantes we are informed, a plot for the|his travels, the appropriateness of his succeeding 
seizure of Henry IV. miscarried about thirty-three} these eloquent divines must have been extremely 


ears azo, namely, in 1792!! 
t=] ? 


striking. His reflections upon the circumstaace 


*« The noble castle of St. Germain’s, in which | are indeed very curious : 


that bigotted prince, James II., breathed his 
last, preseated a miserable dilapidated appear- 
ance, aad broken wiadows. 

“‘ The aglish, who had the credit. of. all 


“ We could not (says he) help recalling to 
mind that distressing period when the unfortu- 
nate Protestants were driven from their worship 
with drawn swords, and massacred if making 


the mischief-done in this neighbourhood, had|aay resistance; mort ow la messe was then the order 


likewise that of these broken windows, as a boy 
told us in ansiver to our inquiries.—‘ Fabula 
narratur.’ ”’ 

And with this, at the bottom of page 7, we 
get to Paris. 

Into a work so ill-written and so absurd in its 
manner,,as.to furnish all these examples within 
the first half dozen pages, it will hardly be ex- 
pected that we should enter in detail. If we 
follow the writer a little further, it can only be 


to have a good-natured laagh at his odd style of 


tellmg us what he observed. 
Paris partakes of this in a whimsical degree ; for 
here “* the Rue de la Paix, wit) conveniznt trot- 
toirs, took the lead of the improvements ;” and 
‘* hardly-were we set down in our hotel, when 
our waiter, with great eagerness, said, pointing 
with his finger, ‘ Voila le passage qui conduit au 
Palais Royal ;” and indeed it must be owned, 
that ‘these (the liotel and the Palais, we pre- 
sume, though the Boulevards are mentioued in 
a, preceding pirayrap') are both fascinatiag 
places for the traveller, aad preseat a lively 
cheerful seeac, 

“ The Palais Royal, with its numerous shops 
aad gay exhibitions, was greatly improved siace 
we saw it; andthe epicure and’ sensualist may 
here gratify their taste with the ehoicest dishes 
at every corner, and Verret (why not Very !) 
aud the Café de Mille Colounes, at their respec- 
pective hours exhibit a crowd of voluptuaries 
brioging profit and fame to their shrines. 

“ Napoleon, (continues Mr. P.) with all his 
conquests, was ever at.entive to the improve- 
ment of this city, and the fine column in the 
Piace de Vendome, occupying the place of the 
statue of Louis XIV., ant the Pont des Arts, 
aud d'Austerlitz, are lastiag monuments of his 
exertions and improvements, as La Madeleine is 
of the uncertain duratioa of the power of a 
conqueror.” 

Thus we learn, that the Pont des Arts and the 
Pont d’Austerlitz, are (singular to say) one 
bridge, thouzh they are lasting monuments; but 
why La Madeieine ‘is lasting monuments of the 
uncertain duration of the power of a conqueror 
we cannot guess. Among the other places vi- 
sited in Paris, and all described with equal 
clearness, we hear of the Luxembourg. 

** The Palace, which is now used as the House 
of Peers, has several fine paintings, many of 
which are by David, There are several statues 
of Bonaparte’s generals ; aad in a small room, 
intended for the young King of Rome, are some 
interesting views of that celebrated city.” 

The metamorphosis of a boy iato a town* 
ought to have reminded the author of Ovid. 
St. Genevieve, it seems, is now used as the repo- 
sitory for the ashes of illustrious men ; aad 
. “ Among the poets and generals, aro the re- 





* Var author oftea sexes building, aud talss of ** te. 
male convents,” «c, 


of the day: T'HIS praiseworthy LIBERALITY 
of the French government will, it is hoped, have a 
salutary effect on all other governments, and teach 
them to avoid persecution, as the bane of all civil 
government.” !!! 

From the residue of the Parisian inspection, 
we select only a few passages: 

“The archbishop has, at length, regained his 
palace ; but the wasparing revolutionary grasp 
has deprived him of great part of his income. 

“ The Prisons are under the Courts, in which 


The account of}the prisoners are placed when fully committed 


for trial, and the women are separated from the 
mea. 

“We saw a general officer, who was shortly 
to be brought to trial, coolly reading in the court 
of his prison. 

** Le Palais is certainly old, though not, per- 
haps, so ancient as is said ; but it is certain that 
the mayor of the palace formerly resided here, 
which makes it oldet than the second race of 
kings. 

“ Temped by a fine eveninz, we drove round 
Paris in a cabriolet; our driver, Li!:2 his nation, 
was very loquacisus, but he was intelligent also, 
and eprlained to us the various improvements 
which had taken place as we proceeded in our 
ride, and amused us wit! anecdotes, 

‘He kept an hotel when the allied armies 
entered Paris, and had a Russian officer quar- 
tered oa him, who, on coming into his house, 
thus addressed him: ‘ You Parisians think that 
w2 are bears come to devour you, but you shall 
find that we are more civilized than you think ;’ 
and he was as good as his word, paying for every 
thing and behaving with the greatest propriety. 
** Our driver likewise to!ld us, that nothing 
could be grander than the triumphal entry of the 
sovereigns who rode round the Boulevard at- 
tended by their guard: the Parisians were at 
first in great consiernation, bu: soon recovered 
their spirits, and the shops were open next da 
as usual, We returned by Pont d’Austerlitz, 
which is a beautiful bridge aad dogs credit to 
the taste of the builder. 

“© We also passed by Le Grenier d’Abondance, 
which, although now in a useless state, was the 
result of a very useful and wise plan of Napoleon, 
being intended, after the manner of the Romans, 
to supply the inhaitants with corn in « time of 
scarcity at a reasonable rate. ‘This drive round 
Pazis by the Boulevard is a very advantageous 
way for a stranger to see the city.” 

Montmartres is so called, because one saint, 
St. Denis, suffered martyrdom there ; and Bona- 
parte was educated at l’ecole militaire in Paris! 
page 20. The Chambre des Deputés being shut, 
our author was deprived of the pleasure of w't- 
nessing the French oratorical powers; but he in- 
forms us that when the king comes, he takes 
the place of the president; each member as- 
cends the tribune, and speaks from it, This 








must be a long sitting when “ each member” 
(between three and four hundred) speaks, In 
la Cimetiere de Pere de la Chaise “ repose the 
remains of all nations, and all religions ; divines, 
poets, marshals, mechanics, cooks, and restau- 
rateurs. 

Martres atque viri deunctique corpora vit&? 

Magnanimum heroum.” 

Some of the epitaphs delighted Mr. P. and he 
favours us with a close translation of one of them, 
as follows. 

« Dors ea paix, dans le ciel, objet de notre amour, 

Attends nous aujourd'hui, demain, ce n’est qu'un jour. 

In peace repose, dear object of our love; 

Time as a step U eternity will prove.” 

But he proceeds : 

‘* One thing disgusted us mach :—There was 
a large trench kept open, into which, even whilst 
we were there,” (as if it were possible to stop 
burying the dead whenever any idle strangers 
were in la Cimetiere,) ‘ two or three corpses of 
the lower order of people were throwa in like 
dogs, and scarcely covered with earth, no ser- 
vice being read ; besides this disgusting sizht, 
which much deranges the serious thoughts excited 
by the place, the stench in hot weather is into- 
lerable, as we experienced, the day being very 
sultry.” 

Nevertheless, he adds, 

«To make this scene more affecting, garlands 
of flowers were hung over many of the graves, 
and occasionally miniatures of the deceased 
placed under a giass, and pictures were also sus- 
pended over them. The whole, in short, affords 
$9 lateresting a spectacle, that, if possible, the 
stranger should devote an entire morning to it ; 
but we were sorry to see, in a Christian church- 
yard, some inscriptions to the manes of dierent 
persons, thus bringing us back to the times of 
paganism.” 

This indeed is bad enoagh, but what succeeds 
is still worse, for the worthy divine relates : 

‘« Having never seen tits Catacombs, we form- 
ed a larze party, and promised ourselves much 
pleasure from the inspectioa of this curious place, 
to which we went, by passing the Barriere de 
U Enfer, justly so called, as leading to them.” 

Why the Barrier of Helt should be. justly so 
called, because it leads to this grand depository 
of mortal remains, we are not enabled precisely 
to comprehend: and we are the more puzzled 
by the assertion, when we discover that it is 
also the route which thé author himself takes to 
Fontainbleau, (page 37). Quoting very natu- 
rally ‘ Facilis descensus averni,”’ the rest of the 
narrative is just as entertaining as that already 
aliuded to. 

The skalls and bones of thousands of the 
dead, are placed ‘‘ in regular piles, on each side 
as you walk ;” and there is a black mark on the 
roof, like Dedalus’ clue, to guide the unwary 
traveller,” &c. ‘‘ into the inmost recesses, 
intima regna,” &c. &c. 

“ They calculate that three times the present 
population of Paris are in these caveras.” 

Still, however, in spite of this triple sepulture 
there ate are a number of living inhabitauts in 
the capital of France, and the author sagaciously 
states, 

«« In such a large city as Paris, houses of cor- 
rection are highly necessary, and those of the 
Salpetriere, the Bicétre, and Lazare, are the most 
remarkable as houses of industry and correction. 
“The former is for mad, sick, and indigent 
old women ; the latter are employed in various 
works, such as spinning, making stockings, Kc. 

“The mad, also, in their intervals of reason 
are not suffered to be idle, bat employed in 
useful works for the house: there were in this 





hospital five thousand five hundred. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


« Bicétre, which is two miles from Paris, is a 
very extensive building, containing seven hun- 
dred criminals and three thousand five hundred 
oldmen. ‘This exhibits a gratifying scene of in- 
dustry ; there being various workshops in which 
the men are employed, some in making shoes, 
others toys to be sold for their benefit ; in short, 
it presents a scene of bustle, ingenuity, and 
industry.” 

There is no accounting for tastes ; and those 
who thought the Catacombs a ‘* pleasure,” 
might no doubt be gratified by. beholding mad- 
ness and guilt at work: but the whole is such 
a jumble, that it is not easy to make sense of 
it inany way. It is, therefore, scarcely worth 
while to pursue this subject : we pause on a few 
memoranda which will speak for themselves, 
and perhaps amuse our readers ; if not, they will 
not occupy much room. ¢ 

Ortolans—-** At Agen we had the Ortolan, 
the little bird so much prized by the disciples of 
Epicurus ; it is small, not much larger than a 
sparrow, but with great art and care, made a 
lump of fat; they have a barbarous mode of kill- 
ing them in brandy, ‘ Scevior armis,’ and send- 
ing them, thus prepared, a very great distance, 
as grouse are sent into England from Scotland. 
Thus, in some places we find the cruelty of man 
keeping pace with his luxury.” 

Roads.—‘‘ Set off for Girona, seven leagues 
from Figuierez. The road is even at first, after- 
wards very rough and stony.” 

Let Mac Adam ex-pound this if he can. 

A new prospect.—* We rambled among its 
broken walls and noble towers, looking through 
its antique arches, almost perpendicularly on the 
country below, which, although it was tremen- 
dous, afforded us a gratifying spectacle. 

“ The number of windmills built on the very 
pinnacle of the rock, made the scene grand, pic- 
turesque, and interesting.” 

A good memory.—* Qn each side of the har- 
bour is a fine broad walk, full of life and bustle, 
where you meet people of all nations, whose va- 
riety of language recalls ta the mind the confusion 
of tongues at the tewer of Babel.” 

A pleasant establishment.—At Avignon, “ La 
Maison de Santé for mad persons, ideots, &c. is 
conducted liberally on an extensive plan ; and 
what is very singular, all the officers of the 
house are deranged or .convalescents, cooks, 
scullions, &c. On my inquiring of the cook into 
this, he answered me, ‘ Yes, sir, it is very true, 
weare all here fools or mad.’ 

A droll instance of liberality.—* At Placentia 
We experienced much attention, several persons 
ofcjating as our conductors, one of whom to 
our surprise spoke English very well. As an 
instance of their liberality and good information, 
on our asking him, in the way of conversation, if 
there were many Protestants in the town, he 
answered, ‘ No, they were all Christians.’ 

Fine Arts—“ In one of the chapels is a fine 
old recumbent monument. In another chapel is 
a fine head and shoulders of Seraphinus Cappo, 
taken when he was dead, kept in a glass case, 
the colour dark, almost black : the subject awful, 
but finely executed, the head, hands, and nails 
were so well done and natural as to be taken for 
a human head.” 

Sketch of society.—At Lojano, near Bologna. 
“With regard to the local situation of the Al- 
borgo, and its immediate conveniencies for a 
family, nothing could be more wretched; the 
staircase was perpendicular, more resembling a 
ladder than stairs; on one side was the remise 
and stables, and the other the kitchen: the 
chambers were over the former. ‘The mistress’s 
dress was a short woollen jacket and petticoat, 


what food she could satisfy the craving appetites | 
of her guests, exhausted by an Apennine walk, 
she answered in Patois, that she had every thing 
in her kitchen ; and this appeared on examina- 
tion to be a decayed: chicken, half-starved pi- 
geons, and wretched lean lamb, or rather kid, 
for which she had the conscience to ask five 
francsa head. The female servant, for we once 
more got to females,” &c. &c. 

“«« The evening being very fine, we strolled out 
of the town; it was the festival of the Annuncia- 
tion, and the numbers of people dressed in their 
holiday elothes of both sexes” &c. 

Delightful travelling. —‘‘ There were arms 
and legs of malefactors nailed to high posts along 
the road in different places, which were very 
painful and disgusting, particularly tothe weaker 
sex, who, however, congratulated themselves 
at thus providentially having escaped the robbers 
which they had thought on, and almost dreamed 
of the whole way, and the fear of which had 
much impeded their journey.” 

From every chapter in these two long volumes 
we might quote a number of statements, made 
ridiculous by the perplexed style of the writer ; 
and we are bound to say, that all his labours 
are rendered futile, and almost all his remarks 
(which are various and extensive) nonsensical, 
merely from the want of a competent person to 
correct his manuscript, and make his book intel- 
ligible. 








The Subaltern Officer; a narrative by Captain 
George Wood, of the Line. pp. 247, London, 
1825. S, Prowett. 

We do not suppose Captain Wood will have re- 
commended himself to a favourable notice in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, by having appropriated 
for his title the same which covers a series of 
papers in’ that periodical. We shall, however, 
leave the two Subalterns to fight it out: we dare 
say both have, during their campaigns, learned 
to plunder a little, and no doubt both are ready 
to defend their rights, no matter how acquired. 

It is our business to view this work candidly as 
it is presented to us in a modest tone, and asking 
mercy as the production of a soldier, not ofa 
literary warrior. In this way the author runs 
through the principal events of his life in various 
scenes and climes ; sinking the precise dates, for 
a very officer-like reason, which is thus stated in 
the preface : 

“Tt will be observed, that I have not paid any 
attention to dates in recounting the adventures 
detailed ; being unwilling, as 1 had not kept me- 
morandums to ensure correctness on this head, to 
trust to conjecture, in what, if mentioned at all, 
ought to be mentioned with precision. There is, 
mor¢over, a degree of fashion in omitting such 
data: but I have avoided the introduction of them 
not merely for these reasons. As my readers, 
however, may not be fond of ambiguities, I hope, 
by a candid confession of one principal motive 
that has influenced me in this omission, to obtain 
from them an excuse for what I trust will be 
considered a pardonable weakness. A widower, 
not yet ‘sunk into the vale of years,’—not in- 
sensible to the bewitching smile of Beauty, nor 
altogether hopeless of finding favour in her eyes— 
I, like many others, try to steal a few years from 
Father ‘lime, which I should not be so well able 
to do, did I confine myself to dates.” 

Adcpting, as we generally endeavour to do, 
the fashion of our principal, we shall, with equal 
freedcm and discursiveness, overleap times and 
places, and just adopt such’ portions of the nar- 
rative as appear to us to be the best calculated 
to entertain our friends, and afiord a good idea 
of the book from which they are selected, Be- 





the picture of misery; but when asked with 
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lying at Syracuse. We had visited the cave of 
Dionysius and the ruins of the amphitheatres,— 

“From these remains we walked to pay our 
respects to the inhabitants of the regions of the 
dead—a kind of sepulchre under their churches. 
Here we saw thousands of their forefathers, who 
had not been in existence for many centuries, all 
standing upright, by means’ of wires by which 
they are suspended, and in great preservation, 
having gofe through a certain process of embalm- 
ing, something, I should suppose, in the manner 
of the Egyptian mummies. It was very remark- 
able that in this awful abode there was not the 
least disagreeable smell; but the physiognomy 
of some of the figures was horribly ghastly—a 
circumstance plainly distinguishable by the burn- 
ing of several lamps: indeed, the scene was not 
calculated to gratify any other feeling than that 
of curiosity. These receptacles of the dead are 
visited once a year by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, who kiss them, bow to them, kneel té 
them, and pray for them, and show them every 
respect, as if they were alive. 

“Our next visit was to the catacombs, another 
habitation of those who have long since departed 
this life. These are subterraneous vaults, cut 
out of the rock, of such an amazing extent that 
the termination is not now to be found. In the 
passages niches are cut, in which the bodies are 
placed as if in a coffin’; they are most wonderful 
undertakings, and show what care and trouble 
the ancients must have taken for the accommoda- 
tion and preservation of their dead: indeed, we 
might almost imagine that they paid more respect 
to their deceased parents, in former times, than 
the present generation do to their living relations, 

‘* The various relics of antiquity in this place 
are so numerous, that I must refer my readers to 
the more interesting pages of Bridone, for a full 
and correct description of this beautiful and 
curious island. Mine is not a book of travels, 
but is intended merely to give an idea of the 
variety of scenes which tliose who embrace the 
profession of arms are likely to wittiess,” 

The droll way our author has, of talking about 
the accommodation of the dead amuses us ; it is 
exactly as if they they were billetted somewhere, 
and Jad to look sharp for their comfortable en. 
tertainment. Two or three pages further on, 
describing the Doctor during an accident at sea, 
there is some indelicacy which we should hardly 
have expected from a person accustomed to police 
society ; and especially in a volume to which 
British Princesses are subscribers, 

Having noticed this ship, which foreign myn. 
ners would deem venial, we transport ours“lveg 
to the banks of the Douro, along with ‘the army 
of the conquering Wellington, where, among 
some familiar anecdotes, ave occasicnally meet 
with new matters. When our troups re-entered 
Oporto, Captain Wood relates: 

** We halted here the next, day for a supply 
of provisions, of which we were much in want, 
while the light division ef the army followed up 
the enemy ; and I took this opportunity of pay- 
ing my good old patrone a congratulatory visit’ 
on the expulsion of the French. My astonish- 
meut may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed, when, on arriving at the scéne of my 
late happiness, I found nothing but bare walls 
remaining. ‘Lhe house had been completely 
stripped of all its costly furniture and every 
thing that was valuable, by the desperate robe 
bers who were now flying before us. To wit- 
ness the destruction occasioned in this beautifiyy 
residence was truly pitiable : on enteripg, | per~ 
ceived the fine balustrades broken ; “the chawde~ 
liers and mirrors were shattered to pigges;, alll 
the portable furniture had been taken awa Vv, and’ 





hold us then, page 40, one of a British regiment 


the remainder either wantonly buxned; or otitery 
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wise destroyed; the choice pictures were de- 
faced, and the walls more resembied a French 
barrack than the abode of a Portuguese Fidalgo, 
from the obscene paintings that wese daubed 
upon them. The beautiful garden was entirely 
ransacked; the charming walks and fragrant 
bowers torn up and demolished ; the fountains 
broken to pieces; and the crystal-like water 
drained off to catch the little fish, I suppose to 
satisfy the wanton appetites of these all-devour- 
ing marauders. However, I was somewhat re- 


lieved from my apprehension and sorrow on the 
account of this worthy family, by being informed 
that vn § 


had made their escape to England, in 
a vessel of their own, at the time we sailed, 
with all their plate, money, and most valuable 
0 7 

Pre While here, I went to visit a Welsh gentle- 
man who had married a Portuguese lady. He 
was a resident of this town, on whom I had been 
billeted on our first landing here, and from whose 
family I received much attention, but had been 
unable to wait on them on my last arrival, owing 
to indisposition. He was not living at the same 
house, but I was directed where I might find 
him. My interview with him proved of the 
most painful description: he met me on the 
stairs, and received me with great kindness, 
but appeared in a very dejected state of mind. 
He showed me into the parlour ; and, pointing 
to an arm-chair, told me that in that seat a 
French officer had, a few hours before, blown 
out the brains of his poor old father-in-law, be- 
cause he would not resign one of his daughters 
to gratify the abominable lust of this detestable 
assassin, who suspected she was secreted in the 
house, though in reality she had fled to the 
mountains on the first approach of the enemy. 
There was no corroboration of this shocking 
catastrophe necessary, as.the blood and parts of 
the skull were still visible in the chamber, but 
the body had been removed. . His amiable wife, 
from whom,J had received the greatest civility, 
and whoni I wished to congratulate on the libe- 
ration of their towm from such vile miscreants, 
to my regret could not make her appearance ; 
she was too much overwhelmed with grief. My 
friend was about to enter into the particulars of 
his misfortunes, occasioned by the arbitrary con- 
tributions and severities of the French, when 
the drum beat for us to fall in, and continue the 
pursuit of the routed army. On taking my leave 
of him, he squeezed me by the hand, offering 
up at the same time his fervent prayers, that we 
might soon overtake these execrable murderers. 
These sights I merely mention as having come 
under my own observation, and as specimens of 
what must have been the general atrocities, bad 
state of discipline, ang insubordination of the 
French troops.” 

The following are detatched scenes of novelty 
and interest : 

“ Being provided with necessaries, and proper 
arrangements being made, we broke up camp, 
and soon arrived at Placentia, where we halted 
a few days. This was certainly a most oppres- 
sive situation: in Portugal we had experienced 
the most distressing cold and wet weather; it 
was now as suddenly become as intensely hot, 
and we had very little except the olive trees, 
which we were prohibited from cutting, to screen 
us from the scorching rays of a sun almost ver- 
tical. This being an open corn country, we 
were the whole day exposed to its beams, and 
the ground was so exceedingly warm, that it 
produced the greatest number of insects 1 ever 
saw. We were infested and annoyed, beyond 
measure, by the scorpions and centipedes 
crawling over us, and the mosquitees stinging us 
id such a maanes, thas I have ween 
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officers and men with their eyes so swoollen that 
they could not see out of them for some hours. 
In the day we sometimes amused ourselves by 
catching these scorpions, which we did by 
turning up a large stone, under which there 
were in general two of these little animals 
nestled together; then throwing a thread with a 
noose in it over them, and touching them at the 
same time with astraw, they would instantly dart 
their long tails over their heads to sting ; and by 
drawing the noose tight we caught them alive, 
and hung them on a tree as a punishment for 
their nightly depredations. They are very ve- 
nomous visitors; one of our men lost his eye 
from their sting, and many others were much hurt 
by them.” 

Tulavera.—‘ At this period a most shocking 
spectacle took place. In consequence of many 
of the Spanish soldiers having run away during 
the action, twenty-seven of these unfortunate 
men, who had been taken, were tried by courts- 
martial, and sentenced ta be shot. They were 
placed rank-entire on the battle-field, already 
strewed with dead bodies, and the priests having 
confessed and absolved them, the fatal word 
was given to a company of their own country- 
men, drawn up for the purpose, to fire; and, in 
an instant these poor wretches lay prostrate, 
adding to the dreadful slaughter, already too 
great, and. affording a melancholy example to 
the cowardly. 

Gitraltar.— Having landed here, we com- 
menced. garrison-duty, which was much more 
severe than we expected to find it, for we fre- 
quently had not more than one night in bed, and 
the next on guard. This was extremely unplea- 
sant, for though we had now got rid of our former 
companions—the scorpions and centipedes, yet 
these were superseded by wooden beds in gene- 
tal swarming with bugs; and the rooms were 
besides so infested with rats, that we were obliged 
to collect all the bones and scraps that remained 
at dinner, and, on lying down on the stretcher at 
night, leave them on the floor for these gentry to 
devour in order to prevent their scampering over 
our faces as we lay asleep, and gnawing the pow- 
der and pomatum out of our hair; indeed, had 
we slept too soundly between the reliefs, they 
would probably have commenced on the peri- 
cranium itself. All this, however, was ease and 
luxury in comparison to campaigning, for here 
we had a warm room, good food, and a comfort- 
able barrack to retreat to, after being relieved. 
Indeed, on the whole, the Rock is rather a de- 
sirable quarter for soldiers, particularly the pri- 
vate men, as it is impossible they can live better 
in any part of the world. They have a good 
basin of coffee or cocoa for breakfast, good meat, 
soup, and vegetables, for dinner, and bread and 
cheese for supper; wine and spirits being so 
cheap that they commonly get too much of them. 

‘* Here our time passed on very agreeably. 

Vittoria.—“ Night put an end to the bloody 
fray and equally bloody pursuit ; when we halted, 
leaving Vittoria some miles inour rear. We had 
not had a morsel to eat the whole of this day, a: 
we moved off our ground before the supplies had 
arrived : bread, indeed, we had not received for 
two days previously ; we therefore appeased ow 
hunger by plucking the corn from the ears, as 
we trampled over the fields of it with which this 
fine country abounds, and which was at this 
moment fit for the sickle. This expedient satis- 
fied our craving wants till the action commenced, 
when our attention was attracted by other ob- 
jects. One of my men picked up a French 
haversack, out of which he got a large biscuit, 
which he began eating most greedily without 
offering his comrade any part: at this instant a 
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broke his leg ; he h d screaming a 

let fall the bread, whieh his edna eines 
up and ate, observing that it served the other 
right for his greediness, 

“* At this time we were halted; and were, in 
Some measure, compensated for the loss of bread, 
by the plentiful supply we got of water, which, 
indeed, was a great advantage, after the heat 
and fatigne of the day. 

“ We had now taken up our ground, and piled 
our arms, when some of the men went up to the 
rear under various pretences, but soon returned : 
some with bread, brandy, fowls, and all kinds of 
eatables ; others with dollars, doublons, plate, 
and every article that could he procured from the 
French baggage, which we had passed, but dared 
not fall vut of our ranks to take possession of at 
the time, having a more serious duty to perform 
than attending to plunder,—that of first beating 
the enemy away from it. I certainly must con- 
fess I regarded these waggons loaded.and broken 
down with specie, over which we were obliged 
to drive the foe, with a wishful eye ; but honour 
being with a soldier preferable to riches, I re- 
linguished the latter for the former. We were, 
however, amply supplied with every thing that 
was good, by those who had the good fortune to 
share in the spoil. Indeed, for my own part, I 
could not complain, having contrived to get a 
very fine young horse, belonging to the Polish 
Lancers, which came running in my way with- 
out a rider, completely accoutred ; and a hand- 
some quilt, which I found very useful at night. 
Such plenty now prevailed, that I do not suppose 
there was a man in the field who had not a good 
meal that night from the stores of the enemy, 
which were copiously supplied with every com- 
fort, and now came to us so very seasonably ; 
for, although every man had not an opportunity 
of partaking in the plunder, yet there was so 
great an abundance of every necessary brought 
into camp,, that they were enabled to share the 
provision with each other. ‘We also got a most 
seasonable supply of those valuable articles— 
good shoes, taken from the French magazines. 
Our men had been constantly on the tramp for 
many weeks together, without having time or 
opportunity to get their old ones mended ; in- 
deed several of them had marched for the last 
few days barefooted. Not getting quite enough 
to supply all my men, (having the charge of a 
company,) I sent the remainder to exchange 
theirs with the dead men, many of whom were 
found scattered about the field with much better 
shoes than their living comrades had on ; so that 
all got completely suited in this respect. We 
likewise obtained a good supply of salt, an article 
of great luxury in this part of the country, where 
it is very dear and scarce ; and also tobacco, 
which could not be obtained previous to this 
day’s victory,—a victory that crowned us with 
almost every desirable gift that honour and good 
fortune could confer. 

‘* To paint the scene that now ensued after the 
battle, among the troops, would be far beyond 
my power. Some were carousing over their 
spoils, others swearing at their ill-luck at not 
obtaining more; some dancing mad with eau- 
de-vie, others sharing doubloons, dollars, watches, 
gold trinkets, and other valuable articles. The 
more rational and feeling were talking of their 
suffering comrades, somewhat in the following 
strain : 

“ «This was a devil of a fight sure-ly! that 
was a woundy crack poor Barney got, wor'n’t 
it, Joe ?’—* Ah! but poor Bill Flint got a worse: 
he be laid low enough, poor fellow!’ ‘ But what 
do you think of that fine young lieutenant of the 
grenadiers? ‘Why, dang it, his limbs be 








shell burst. very near him, # splinter of which 


shivered to splinters: but I hope as how 1 shall 
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brave fellow on a timber-toe some of 
phat days ; for he be a damn’d good officer.’ 
‘Ay! that he be; and. bad luck to the French 
frogs, if they don’t hop away too fast for us, we 
will pay them off for it yet : but we can’t help 
trifles; so come along, Joe! here’s to ye, and 
let's have the old song, ‘‘ Our lodgings be on the 

und.” , 
= ernidst this extraordinary and novel scene, 
with a bottle of French brandy in one hand, some 
biscuit in the other, the fine large quilt thrown 
over me, and two fat fowls under my head, I 
sunk on my pillow to sleep. Morning now came, 
and we rose from cur verdant couch, with spirits 
become light as air, to continue the pursuit. Our 

rovisions being issued, we set off, completely 

elevated by our late success and the defeat of the 
enemy.” } F 

It appears from his account, that the regi- 
ment to which Captain Wood belonged did not 
behave entirely to the satisfaction of the com- 
mander-in-chief, on some occasions: we mean 
to say that they chose to help themselves, con- 
trary to orders, rather than suffer privations. 
They fought bravely, nevertheless, and finally 
got restored to favour; and their campaigns 
being over, we find our author at Alderney, of 
whose female population, and certain customs 
sanctioned by them, he gives the following de- 
scription, with which we shall conclude: 

“ With respect to the amiable qualities of the 
females belonging to the higher classes in this 
pleasant island, there is reason to say every 
thing complimentary. Alderney may justly be 
compared to the Island of Calypso ; and the at- 
tractions of these fair damsels is even more 
potent than hers, for should any gallant get 
entangled in the snares of love here, it is almost 
impossible for him to extricate himself. This 
no less than five of my brother-officers who were 
quartered in this fascinating place can testify, 
having each married ope of the fair residents : 
and which indeed is not to be wondered’at ; for 
where young gentlemen experience attention, 
respect, and friendship, it is very natural that 
they should, in return, be induced to share their 
heart, love, and fortune, with such engaging and 
endearing objects; and were this condescension 
a little more practised in England, I am opinion 
that the female part of society, would be mate- 
nally benefitted. 

“ When I remark that it is impossible for a 
gentleman to extricate himself if he fall in love 
in this island, I do not mean to infer that he is 
entangled like a bird in a net; but should he 
quit the island without marrying the object of 
his attachment, he is obliged to return and com- 
plete his courtship by marriage. This is owing 
to a strange practice prevalent in these islands, 
Which is called fiowncing ; and when this, which 
is nothing more than keeping each other com- 
company, takes place, it is held as sacred as a 
marriage contract: thus, if once a gentleman is 
flounced, or engaged to a lady, she never by any 
chance thinks of another object of affection, but 
implicitly relies on her gallant’s honour, which is 
rarely, if ever, forfeited.” 

Vive la Flounce! May flouncing flourish while 
there are cows to milk and maidens to marry in 
Alderney !! 








The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and 


Dr. Robert Sanderson. By Isaak Walton. 
Index, illustrative notes, autographs, &c. 8vo. 
pp- 503. London, 1825. J. Major. 
Tus edition of Walton’s Complete Angler, given 
to the world by Mr. Major, was justly considered 
a literary epicurean treat: its style altogether, 
Ms vignettes, plates, wood-cuts, and other em- 


bellishments were delightful, and the general 
favour with which it was received, not only re- 
warded the publisher by exhausting his stock, 
but prompted him to produce the present volume, 
every way a companion worthy of the former. 
It is extremely pleasant to meet with works like 
this, mingling the sterling of the olden times 
with the graces of modern refinement. The text 
of honest old Walton, adorned with fifty-two 
capital wood engravings, and eleven on copper, 
is really an enjoyment; and yet we feel the 
selfishness of it, since it is quite out of our power 
to communicate a principal source of our gratifi- 
cation to the public. We will, however, do 
what appears to be needful with the matter, and 
leave the manner with the simple testimony, 
that, if fancied to be as attractive as possible, the 
work itself will not disappoint the expectation. 

Speaking of the “ Lives,” as well as of the 
‘© Complete Angler,” the Preface states : 

*«In these delightful compositions—remark- 
able for their veracity, yet teeming with incidents 
which might be envied even by the writer of Ro- 
mance—abounding with important _ historical 
facts not elsewhere related—yet here related in 
language unrivalled at once for sweetness and for 
power !—in these delightful Lives, we can alone 
discover those peculiar habitudes of their author, 
by which he was enabled to render his piscatorial 
work a general favorite, independently of all at- 
tachment to the art itself, and even in many in- 
stances of total aversion !—In the Complete Angler 
his extreme beauty of style seems to impart new 
charms to the universal face of Nature; whilst 
in his Lives, Philology and History are but as the 
handmaids to Morality and Religion !” 

We are not sure that we agree entirely with 

the characteristics here attributed to Walton’s 
literary style ; but however else we might de- 
fine it, we are equally ready to join in its praise, 
The biographies of the five individuals collected in 
this volume, have appeared in 80 many different 
forms, and been so often referred to and quoted, 
that it would be difficult for us t6 produce any 
absolute novelty with regard to them ; but in the 
way of agreeable reminisctnses, they are very 
prolific. Yet even for these we shall merely dip 
into the leading and most curious incidents. 
The celebrated Dr. Donne was born in Lon- 
don in 1573, and studied both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. At the age of seventeen he was en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn, but his father dying 
and leaving him 3000/. he soon after aban- 
doned the study of law, and addressed himself 
to that of divinity, from which he finally adopted 
the Reformed in preference to the Roman faith. 
His travels, and secretaryship to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere, shall not detain us; and we 
only stop to mention his marriage to his lord- 
ship’s niece, the daughter of Sir George More, 
Chancellor of the Garter, and Lieutenant of the 
Tower. ‘Their mutual love is painted in Wal- 
ton’s own fashion—telling us that the young se- 
cretary ‘‘ fell into a liking, which increased into 
a love :” he proceeds—giving us at the same time 
striking definitions of love and hate, and a cu- 
rious picture of the times. 

*« Sir George (the lady’s father,) had some in- 
timation of it, and, knowing prevention to be a 
great part of wisdom, did therefore remove her 
with much haste, from that to his own honse at 
Lothesley, in the county of Surrey ; but too late, 
by reason of some faithful promises, which were 
so interchangeably passed, as never to be violat- 
ed by either party. 

‘« These promises were only known to them- 
selves: and the friends of both parties used 


cool their affections to each other: but in vain; 





much diligence, and many arguments, to kill or 


for Love is @ flattering mischief, that hath denied 
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aged and wise men a foresight of those evils that 
too often prove to be the children of that blind 
father; a passion, that carries us to commit 
errors With as much ease as whirlwinds move 
feathers, and begets in us an unwearied indust 
to the attainment of what we desire. And suc 
an industry did, notwithstanding much watchful- 
ness against it, bring them secretly together, 
I forbear to tell the manner how—and at last to 
a marriage too, without the allowance of those 
friends, whose approbation always was, and ever 
will be, necessary, to make eveu a virtuous love 
become lawful. 
“ And, that the knowledge of their marriage 
might not fall, like an unexpected tempest, on 
those that were unwilling to have it so; and that 
pre-apprehensions might make it the less enor- 
mous when it was known, it was purposely 
whispered into the ears of many that it was so, 
yet by none that could affirm it. But, to puta 
period to the jealousies of Sir George,;—doubt 
often begetting more restless thoughts than the 
certain knowledge of what we fear—the news 
was, in favour to Mr. Donne, and with his al« 
lowance, made known to Sir George, by his 
honourable friend and neighbour Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland: but it was to Sir George im- 
measurably welcome, and so transported -him, 
that, as though his passion of anger and inconsi- 
deration might exceed their’s of love and error, 
he presently engaged his sister, the Lady. Elles. 
mere, to join with him to procure her lord to dis- 
charge Mr. Donne of the place he held under his 
lordship. This request was followed with vio- 
lence; and though Sir George were remembered, 
that errors might be over punished, and desired 
therefore to forbear, till second considerations 
might clear some scruples; yet he became rest- 
less until his suit was granted, and the punish- 
ment executed. And though the Lord Chancel- 
‘or did not, at Mr. Donne’s dismission, give him 
such a commendation as the great Emperor 
Charles the Fifth did of his Secretary Eraso, 
when he parted with him to his son and succes- 
sor, Philip the Second, saying, ‘ That in his Era- 
so, he gave to him a greater gift than all his estate, 
and all the kingdoms which he then resiyned to him :’ 
yet the liord Chancellor said, ‘ He parted with a 
friend, and such a Secretary as was fitter to serve @ 
king than a subject.’ 
*« Immediately after his dismission from his 
service, he sent a sad letter to his wife, to ac- 
quaint her with it: and after the subscription of. 
his name, writ, 

“© John Donne, Anne Donne, Un-done ; 
And God knows it proved too true: for this 
bitter physic of Mr. Donne’s dismission, was not 
enough to purge out all Sir George’s choler; for 
he was not satisfied till Mr. Donne and his some- 
time com-pupil in Cambridge, that married him, 
namely, Sumuel Brooke, who was after Doctor in 
Divinity, and Master of Trinity College—and 
his brother Mr. Christopher Brooke, sometime Mr. 
Donne’s chamber-fellow in Lincoln’s Inn, who 
gave Mr. Donne his wife, and witnessed the 
marriage, were all committed to three several 
prisons. 

“Mr. Donne was first enlarged, who neither 
gave rest to his botly or brain, nor to any friend 
in whom he might hope to have an interest, until 
he had procured an enlargement for his two im- 
prisoned friends, 

“« He was now at liberty, but his days were 
still cloudy: and being past these troubles, 
others did still multiply upon him; for his wife 
was, to her great sorrow, detained from him ; 
and though with Jacob he endured not an hard 
service for her, yet he lost a good one, and was 
forced to make good his title, and to get posses- 
sin. of her by @ long and vostless suit in law; 
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which proved troublesome and sadly chargeable 
to.him, whose ‘youth, -and travel, and needless 
bo nty, had brought his estate into a narrow 
compass.” 

‘Lhe offending parties were afterwards for- 
given ; and Mrs. Donne “‘ had yearly a child,” 
which, but for the kindness of a kinsman, Si 
Francis Wolly, ‘‘ who intreated them to a co- 
habitation with him,” would have been too 
heavy a burthen for the reduced finances of her 
husband. . Under ‘these circumstances, Mr. 


Donne was invited by the Bishop of Durham tc 
abandon his Court hopes, and enter the Church ; 
which he in the first instance declined, but as is 
well known, finally adopted (at the desire of 
King James, after publishing the Pseudo Martyr, 
in 1610) and became a shining ornament of the 


temple, +» 

. But about this period we have a remarkable 
story, which cannot fail to interest readers. Mr. 
Donne and his wife were living in Sir Robert 
Drewry’s house, and— 

“The Lord Hay, was, by King James, sent 
upon a glorious embassy to the then French 
King, Henry the Fourth; and Sir Robert put on 
a suddem resolution to accompany him to the 
French Court, and to be present at his audience 
there. And Sir Robert put on as sudden a re- 


Robert ; for he immediately sent*a servant’ to 
Drewry-house, with a charge to hasten back, 
and bring him word, whether Mrs. Donne were 
alive ; and, if ‘alive, in what condition she was as 
to her health. The twelfth day the messenger 
returned with this account—That he found and 
left Mrs. Donne very sad, and sick in her bed’; and 
that, after a long and dangercus labour, she had 
been delivered of a dead child. And, upon ex- 
amination, the abortion proved to be the same 
day, and about the very hour, that Mr. Donne 
affirmed he saw her pass by him iv his chamber. 

‘« This is a relation,’”’ observes Walton, ‘ that 
will beget some wonder, and it well may ; for 
most .of our world are at present possessed with 
an opinion, that Visions. and Miracles are ceased. 
And, though it is most certain, that two lutes 
being both strung and tuned to an equal pitch, 
and then one played upon, the other, that is not 
touched, being laid upon a table at a fit distance, 
will---like an echo to a trumpet---warble .a 
faint audible harmony in answer to the same 
tune; yet many will not believe there is any 
such thing as a sympathy of souls; and I am well 
pleased, that every Reader do enjoy his own 
opinion.” 

We will resume this volume in our next. 








solution, to solicit Mr. Denne to be his compa- 
nion in that journey. And this desire was sud- 
denly made known to his wife, who was then 
with child, and otherwise under so dangerous a 
habit of body, as to her health, that she pro- 
fessed an unwillingness to allow him any absence 
from her; saying, Her divining soul boded her 
some ill in his absence ; and therefore desired him 
not to leave her. This made Mr. Donne lay 
aside all thoughts of the journey, and really to 
resolve against it. But Sir Robert became rest- 
less in his persuasions for it, and Mr. Donne was 
so generous ‘as to think he had sold his liberty, 
when he received so many charitable kindnesses 
from him ; and told his wife so; who did there- 
fore, with.gn’ unwilligg-willingness, give a faint 
comsént to the jourrey, Which was proposed to 
be but fortwo months ; for about that time they 
determined their return. Within a few days af- 
ter this resolve, tiie Ambassador, Sir Robert, and 
Mr. Donne, left London ; and were the twelfth 
day got all safe to Paris, Two days after their 
arrival there, Mr. Donne was left alone in that 
room, in which Sir Robert, and he, and some 
other friends had dined together. To this place 
Sir Robert returned within half an hour; and as 
he left, so he found, Mr. Donne alone: but in 
auch an ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as 
amazed Sir Robert to behold him ; insomuch that 
he earnestly desired Mr. Donne to declare what 
had befallen him in the short time of his ab- 
sence. To which Mr. Donne was not able to 
make a present answer: but, after a long and 
perplexed pause, did at last say, I have seen a 
dreadful Vision since I saw you; I have seen my 
dear wife pass twice. by me through this room, with 
her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead 
child in her arms: this I have seen since I saw you. 
To which Sir Robert replied, Sure, Sir, you have 
stept since I saw you ; and this is the result of sume 
melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for 
yeu are now awake. To which Mr. Donne’s re- 
j ly was :. J cannot be surer that I now live, than 
that I have not slept since I saw you: and am as 
sure, that at her second appearing, she stopped, and 
leaked me in the face, and vanished.—Rest and 
sleep had not altered Mr. Donne’s opinion the 
next day: for he then affirmed this vision with a 
more deliberate, and so confirmed a confidence, 
that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief that 
the Vision was true,—It is truly said, that desire 
and doubt have no rest ; and it proved so with Sis 





FRAZER'S JOURNEY TO KHORASAN, XC. 
Epvcation is at a low ebb in Mushed, as, in- 
deed, it is all over Persia. Mr. Frazer says: 

‘« The poorer moollahs, who cannot support 
themselves, have sometimes a small allowance 
from the extra revenues of the medressa, when 
the moolwullee, or director, can prevail upon 
himself to part with so much for the purpose. 
Pecuniary remuneration for tuition is seldom ex- 
pected or received ; but when a moollah has 
educated the children of a rich or noble family, 
a provision of some description is generally made 
for him. 

‘* The objects chiefly attended to in the Per- 
sian colleges are, first, to afford instruction on all 
points connéctéd with the Maliometan faith, the 
study of the Koran, and all the standard theolo- 
gical works that relate to’ the doctrine of the 
Sheahs; then the study’of metaphysics. and of 
logic, both of which are taught in a very degraded 
style ; the first consisting, as far as I could learn, 
of little more than a series of argumentative dis- 
putations, upon wild and unprofitable paradoxes ; 
and the second, of an ingenious method of play- 
ing upon words, the object being not so much to 
arrive at truth, as to display quickness of mind 
and readiness of repartee in the formation and 
discussion of plausible hypotheses. Mathema- 
tics are taught upon better principles, for they 
are acquainted with the works of Euclid ; but 
they are scarcely ever applied to any useful 
purpose. 

“ Astronomy i8 made an object of study ; but 
their views are so contracted, and their theories, 
founded upon the Ptolemean system, but eked 
out with strange additions of their own, are so 
wild and fanciful, that it can be turned to no 
good ; indeed, it is chiefly made subservient to 
their favourite science of astrology, the value 
and importance of which is acknowledged by 
every Persian. No one will undertake the most 
trivial affair in life, far less those of greater im- 
portance, without consulting a professor of this 
science for a lucky hour or day ; and thus, when 
a moollah becomes ¢elebrated as an astrologer, 
he looks upon his fortune as secure. 

‘* The profits of science chiefly rest with those 
who successfully study divinity, astrology, and 
physic. The latter consists in practising the 
lowest degree of empyricism, with a knowledge 
of the qualities and effects of a few simples, 


rance ; and a few lucky cures, most probably the 
work of nature in spite of the physician, serve to 
establish his reputation. The medical profes- 
sion, however, is but ill paid in Persia ; those of 
divinity and astrology, which are very often com. 
bined, thrive the best; and when a man has 
obtained a reputation for sanctity and orthodoxy, 
he soon gains followers. It appears, that the 
priests collect around them a flock, numerous in 
proportion to their estimation, among whom they 
perform duties nearly analagous to those of a 
parish priest in Europe; but they have no fixed 
salary, and live upon the voluntary contributions 
which they receive, and which often are suffi- 
ciently abundant.” 

At an interview with the prince under whom 
this province is placed, our countryman disco- 
vered still more of their want of useful know- 
ledge: 

“A seat,” he tells us, “ was pointed out for 
me above the middle of the room, just below the 
moonujoom bashee, (or chief astrologer, ) Moollah 
Abdool Wahab, and another person, the head, I 
think, of the law, the only persons in presence, 

“ The prince, seated on his little musnud, in 
the upper corner of the window, was plainly 
dressed in black, his person rather full, possessing 
a good deal of dignity ; his features were exactly 
those of his family,—a high straight nose, with 
fine dark eyes, atched eyebrows, a fine open 
forehead, and a full black beard. He would 
have made a still better appearance had he been 
contented with more simplicity, but these princes 
fancy that a constrained theatrical look, anda 
very loud voice, are essential to dignity. Ac- 
cordingly, he strained a voice naturally rather 
sweet, to bid me the usual welcome, in hoarse 
and rough tones, and puffed out his chest, like q 
proud turkey-cock, to appear majestic as he 
spoke. Heasked me, ‘if 1 had been so fortunate 
as to have reached the dust of the feet of the 
king of kings?’ ‘Lo whigh I replied, that ‘ when 
his slave was at Telirah, the father of the world 
was a mourner ;’ and this prevented any further 
queries that might have been inconvenient, 

“« After the usual questions, touching whence I 
had come, whither I was going, and what my 
business might‘be, he entered upon the eternal 
subject of astrology, astronomy, &c. and requeats 
ed to see my astrolabe; but, as his diguity for 
bade his moving, he directed me ta show its use 
to the moonujoom bashee, inthe sun, Whenhg 
was informed that it#-only use was to take the 
altitude of the sun and other heavenly bodies, he 
expressed: rather a contemptuous opinion of its 
powers ; but he was very desirous to know whe- 
ther the telescope did or did not show the stars 
at noon-day ; or if there was not a description of 
glass that was calculated for that purpose, 
When I informed him that it was only intended 
for showing the stars by night, he observed that 
he had plenty himself which could do that, Then 
came another baiting on the subject of astrono- 
my, the prince taking the lead, and questions in- 
numerable poured in. ‘The sky, what did it con- 
sist of —The earth, of what and how was it 
formed ?—The regions of water, of air, of fire, by 
which, according to their theory, the earth is 
surrounded, what did we think of them ?—Dves 
the earth move round the sun, or the sun ronnd 
the earth —When to the last I replied, that our 
theory supported the former opinion, they pro- 
posed their objections, which, indeed, were of a 
very unphilosophical description: for instance, 
they enquired if it be true that the earth moves 
round the sun, how does it happen that so great a 
degree of velocity as that would imply does not 
cause every thing that is slightly attached to its 
surface to fly off, or at least to become displaced ? 








sed with a sufficient degree of grave assu- 


—or why dove it happen that two stones, thrown 
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from any given point, the one towards the east, 
the other towards the west, fall each at its rela- 
tive distance from that point, as if it were at rest ? 
—These questions involved me in a painful at- 
tempt at explaining, as far as I could, the nature 
of gravitation, and those laws which regulate 
the motions of bodies upon the earth’s surface. 
This constant recurrence to one and the same 
succession of topics was very irksome to me, and 
the want of requisite acquaintance with the 
scientific terms of their language perplexed me 
sorely. There could be no hope of producing 
any ‘conviction of the reasonable nature of the 
European theories in the minds of those who 
heard me, even had I possessed a very superior 
degree of eloquence and science. What was to be 
expected from men who had grown old in reason- 
ing on and believing such childish speculations 
as these :—that the sky is formed of a substance 
which they denominate ‘ the origin of matter,’ 
which encompasses the earth like a hollow 
globe; that the stars are either portions of light 
from the throne of God, shining through holes 
like nailholes in this primitive substance, or glit- 
tering patches nailed to it as to a ceiling, or they 
may be glimpses of the region of fire seen through 
it? In fact, I never met with any one who could 
give a consistent explanation even of their own 
theory, or who could describe in what manner the 
seven regions of which they speak are supposed 
by them to encompass the earth ; what positions 
they occupy with reference to this shell of pri- 
mitive matter, or how they revolve (for it is said 
they do revolve) around the earth. Nor, al- 
though I have repeatedly and patiently pressed 
the enquiry upon their most celebrated astrono- 
mers, could I ever get one of them to explain to 
me how the sun was situated, with reference to 
these different regions, or shells (which some one 
gempared to the peelings of an onion,) how his 
jigkt was transmitted thrqugh them, or by what 
means the vicissitudes of might amd day. were 
produced ; so low 1s.the condition even of their 
most venerated science in Persia.” 

One of the moollah’s, maiptained a ‘still more 
singular hypothesis ; : 

“That the earth’s figure is oval, having one 
en‘ longer and smaller than.the other, like that 
of some eggs ; the long end being that on which 
America is situated: and on hearing that I had 
been jn Amer:ca, he enquired with great ear- 
nestness whether the nights there were not lighter 
than in the ald world, from receiving obliquely 
a greater portion of the sun’s rays. The ob- 
servation evinced moye reflection than is common 
ere ; but I could not make out frem whence he 
diluced his theory. Like most of his country- 
nen, the moollah was a professed believer in the 
science of magic; and to convert me from the 
scepticism I’betrayed on this point he related 
several jnstauces within.his own knowledge in 
Which the phenomena, as he conceived, could 
not be explained in any other way than by at- 
tributing them to the black art. These instances 
being rather tedious than either interesting or 
convincing, I omit them, but the whole company 
clamourously asserted their conviction of the 
fact; and each insisted that he had known in- 
dividuals thus highly gifted, and especially pos- 
sessed of the power to change the external ap- 
pearance of animals ; so as to. make a man seem 
a dog or a monkey, or transform a horse into the 
shape of a man; nay, some of those present 


transformation. 
merely deceptions, produced by the influence of 


certain drugs and simples ; in short, by what is 
semmonly termed natural magic, One man as- 





‘well worth importing into Europe. 
gravely assured us that they had witnessed the | 
It was added, however, that! 
such feats had nothing in common with the |village, a ram of this description was killed by 
abominable and sinful art of magic, but were, 


sured us that he had himself seen a person thrown 
into the air, who came down tom to pieces, the 
dismembered limbs rejoined'after they had reach- 
ed the ground; a spit thrust through the ears, 
eyes, and head of another, without his sustain- 
ing any real injury ; the head of a third cut clean 
off, and reuniting itself to the body after a 
while, as if nothing had happened ; hundreds 
of fathcms of rope taken from the body of a 
fourth ; and a variety of other and similar tricks, 
which savoured more of the juggler than of the 
magician. Another person informed us that he 
had seen a man enter the body of a camel at 
the tail, and come out at its mouth; some of 
the company denied the possibility of this, and 
I for one could not disguise my incredulity ; the 
ameerzadeh, however, told us, that if we had a 
mind to prove the truth of this last assertion it 
might easily be done ; for that one of the at- 
tendants had informed him, that there were at 
this time a man in Mushed who could perform 
the feat in question; he therefore invited all 
those who chose to be convinced, to meet at his 
house on the morrow, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing it, 

“The moollah invited to me to dine with him : 
I believe I owed this. invitation entirely to his 
wish to see my large telescope, and to view the 
stars through it, rather than to any desire for its 
master’s company. Our meal was a most frugal 
one, and the pride and illiberal prejudices of the 
moollah might be seen in the way he treated 
me. My portion was served on a separate 
tray, that none of the company might eat with 
me from the same dish; they were all too jea- 
lous of their sanctity to eat with an European, 
in public at least; yet there was not one of 
them who woyld not have licked the dust from 
off my fe¢t in private, to obtain from me the 
slightest benefit. 


“ March 9th. We. assembled at the ameer- 


zadeh’s to view the exbibition avltich iad been 


promised us the night "before. A camel was 
ready prepared, and, at the expense of knock- 
ing down half the wall, was introduced into the 
inner court. The'man was all ready; the com- 
pany assembled, and ail was expectation. The 
delay, however, still continuing, the cause was 
enquired into, and we were then informed that 
the operator was ready to perform his part, but 
that a particular drug necessary to the success 
of a charm was wanting, and had been vainly 
sought for in Mushed; thus, as in most similar 
cases, the matter ended in smoke. 

*« Persians, (says our author elsewhere, ) when 
they are addicted to wine, (andthe instances are 
far from unfrequent,) preserve no restraint, and 
show very little anxiety to conceal their frailty, 
unless when they are persons following grave 
occupations. Indeed their maxim is, that there 
is as much sin in a glass as in a flaggon ; andl 
that if they incur the penalty, they will not 
forego the pleasure ; which to them consists, not 
in the gradual exhilaration produced by wine and 
conversation among companions who meet to 
make merry, but in the feelings of intoxication 
itself ; and therefore a Persian prefers brandy, 
and deep potations, because these soonest enable 
him to attain that felicity.” 

In two places, Mr. Frazer mentions the Persian 
ram, which from his description, we should think 
Near Nisha- 
pore, he says: ‘ the mountains in this vicinity are 
frequented by the wild sheep: while | was at the 


one of their hunters, and brought to me as a pre- 
sent, in hopes of a handsome return. It was a 
noble animal, just what it might be conceived 
the finest sort of domestic ram would be in a 
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state of nature, bold, portly, and very strong, 
thick like a lion abcut the neck and shoulders, 
and small in the loins ; covered with short red- 
dish hair that curled closely about the neck and 
fore quarters, and bearing an immense pair of 
crooked and twisted horns; its flesh, of which we 
had a part, was remarkably well-flavoured.”’ 

At Boojnoord, he also states: ‘‘ 1 here saw 
another of those noble animals, the wild sheep 
of the mountains ; it was a male with fine horns ; 
its hair, however, differed somewhat from that 
which I had seen at the mines near Nishapore, 
being exactly similar to that of the burrul of the 
Himalah mountains ; in so much, that I felt dis- 
posed to believe, that if they are not exactly the 
same animal, there is a very near approximation 
in the species of the latter to the sheep of the 
mountains of Khorasan.” 

In this part of the travels, that is, after 
leaving Mushed, and getting among the wilder 
Kcords, we have the following remarkable par- 
ticulars. 

“« During a short space of clear weather, the 
horsemen in advance observed a parcel of wild 
hogs feeding in a marshy hollow upon our left ; 
and half a dozen of them immediately spurring 
off towards them succeeded in cutting off their 
retreat and driving them up the slope towards 
us: they selected one larger than the rest, in 
particular, and a grand chase commenced, every 
one who was mounted on an unloaded beast 
setting off full tilt, pricking it with their spears, 
and cutting at it with their swords, whilst the 
hog trotted sulkily on, seeking to join his com- 
panion, but churning with his tusks, and 10w 
and then attempting to rip with them, such as 
ventured to approach him too near. But nei- 
tler spears nor swords made much impression 
upon his well-defended hide, avd he seemed in 
a fair way to escape; as he passed near re, I 
could not refrain from, joining, in the cry, and 
drawing a Hed pistol] rede, up 
alongelde of, and fired. both ‘at him one of. the 
balls missed him, the other took place ; but 
although enfeebled by. loss-of blood, he still kept 
moving towards his morass, when an old man 
mounted upon a powerful grey Toorkoman } orse 
rode up, and wheeling rapidly’ round, gave his 
steed an opportunity which it seemed fu'ly to 
understand, of launching out its. heels ai the 
hog: they struck it on one side of the head, and 
tumbled it over, dead upon the spot. It is a 
common thing for these people, and still more so 
for the Toorkomans, to teach their horses thus 
to kick at, and bite their adversaries, by these 
means rendering them powerful auxiliaries in 
the day of battle. ' 

«* When the hog was dead, one of the men dis- 
mounting drew his sword, and .made. two or 
three cuts at its side, but he.could not divide 
the hair, far less penetrate the skin; some idea 
may be formed of the toughness of this animal's 
hide, from its resisting completely a sword so 
sharp as those used by the Persians, wielded by 
a very powerful man. I asked the people, why 
they took so much pains, and blew their horses 
ona long journey, for the sake of putting to 
death an animal, which, after all, they could not 
eat. ‘Is he not an enemy? replied they, and 
must we not always endeavour to put our ene- 
mies to death, when we meet them?’ I had, 
however, strong suspicions, that they had their 
views upon its flesh, and that on their return, 
when no stranger should be present, the tempt- 
ing thcugh unlawful morsel would not remain 
untasted,” 

The scenery among the Gocklan Mountains 
is amazingly fine. 

“* As we descended from the more elevated 
tracts, the foliage became greener, the trees, 





which hitherto had been brown and bare were 
now bursting into bud and blossom; and the 
scene from being one of savage desertness, be- 
came beautiful and lovely. It was a striking 
change in a single night; it seemed as if we had 
reached another world, blessed with a happier 
climate. Spring here claimed and enjoyed her 
full sway ; the wood in many places lofty and 
magnificent, consisted of oak, beech, elm, alder ; 
with thickets of wild cherry, and thorns, which 
were covered with a sheet of white and maiden- 
blush blossoms ; large luxuriant vines climbed 
up almost every tree, hanging in wild festoons 
from one to another; flowers of various kinds, 
primroses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, and others 
no less Jovely though unknown, covered the 
ground in the richest profusion, and mingled 
with the soft undergrowth of green herbage. 
The wind, which, though the sun shone bright, 
still roared above, could not penetrate the thicket 
below, so that the air was calm and delightful. 
Every step we advanced increased the charms of 
the landscape ; all that was savage became con- 
fined to the summits of the mountains, which 
might still occasionally be seen overhanging us, 
rocky, bare, or thinly sprinkled with leafless trees : 
lower down their sides, wood increased in abun- 
dance, but was plentifully interspersed with 
stripes of green, where the old grass had been 
burnt to hasten the young growth ; so that the 
tints were beautifully varied. But it was only 
at their feet and on the swelling ground, and 
sloping banks, which now occupied the bottom 
of the glen, that the foliage shot forth in all 
the luxuriance of spring ; tender and bright in 
general, it was. here and there varied by the 
darker shade of a tree moré advanced, or the soft 
but pure white of the wild cherry blossom ; and 
the forests, groves, clumps, copses, and belts of 
lovely trees, intermingled with glades and natural 
meadows of the richest emerald, clothed and 
diversified the landscape‘m a manner which art 
would vainly seek’to rival. - - 
“ At four o'clock we reached the first Mu- 
huleh or encampment of the Gocklan Tookomans, 
and saw their numerous ficcks and herds, grazing 
on all the bills and meadows around, Their 
houses at first sight appeared to be formed of 
reeds covered with black numuds, and they were 
ranged so as to form a street, through which our 
road led us, so that we had full opportunity to 
gratify our curiosity: but I should in vain at- 
tempt to describe these places, or their inhabi- 
tants; the perfect novelty of feature and costume, 
the wild uncouthness of the figures both of male 
and female, that rushed forth to salute us, ming- 
led with a variety of animals hardly more wild 
than they ; the multitudes of children that ran 
screaming from every tent. “ - 
“The khan received us with little ceremony ; 
it is the thing of all others of which the Toorko- 
mans have least, and after a short conversation 
in the open air, he showed us to the tent, or 
house in which guests were received and lodged, 
where we seated ourselves, along with a plentiful 
company who had flocked together to gratify 
their curiosity, by staring at the strangers. - - 
“Soon after we arrived, dinner was brought, 
and the khan’s eldest son came to eat it with us ; 
it was a coarse and simple meal enough, both in 
manner and in substance ; the cloth spread be- 
fore us was of coarse woollen, which bore the 
marks of having seen mighty service*, on this a 


“* Many of the eastern nations, particularly the Arabs, 
the wandering tribes of Persia, and even the stationary 
population of that country, have a strong superstitious 
aversion to washing the cloth which is spread before them 
(like a table cloth) at meals—it is reckoned unlucky, and 
as many fiagments of every meal are wrapt up in it, 
when the dishes are removed, not to speak of the stains 
>eeasio : 2 —— ~ Ly: my pkg ey of a 

reasy, filthy condition, to w such a 0 a hespi- 
fa bte house in time attains,” 








cake of coarse bread, an inch and a half thick, 
was placed before each person, and a mess of 
boiled rice, with a small quantity of meat in the 
fashion of a pillau, but far, far from approaching 
that respectable dish either in quality or flavour, 
was set in the middle ; we all fell upon this most 
greedily ; we, ravenous from long fasting, and 
little caring with what our cravings might be 
satisfied, the others, little accustomed to better 
fare, esteeming it a sort of feast. Our drink was 
butter milk and water, seasoned with a little salt.” 

After dinner the khan paid the travellers an 
unceremonious visit ; and the narrative proceeds. 

“A while passed in conversation, chiefly in 
the Toorkee language, or that of Koordistan, 
(which is a mixture of’ Koordish, Toorkee,; and 
Persian,) of which I could understand but very 
litle, and then the khan asking me if 1 should 
like to hear some music, two men were intro- 
duced, each carrying a musical instrument ; one of 
them resembled what I have seen in India called 
a bean, and consisted of two hemispheres of gourds 
or hollow wood covered with skin, and united 
by a bar of wood, along which a string passed 
from one end to the other, the gourds acting as 
sounding boards; the performer upon this, who 
also sung, used it like a tambourine to beat time. 
The other was a stringed instrument of the kind 
called tarr, upon which the performer thrummed 
not disagreeably. 

** They sung several airs, which consisted of 
but a few words set to simple notes, and the 
measure was always closed by a single line or 
chorus that died away in a Very sweet and sin- 
gular cadence, infinitely more agreeable than any 
music | ever heard in Persia, for the singer did 
not strain his voice in the way usual in that 
country, but taught it most curiously to follow 
the inflections of the tarr, imitating the sound 
and undulations of the wire, in a manner resem- 
bling the low warblings of an Eolian harp ; and 
he continued this for. es. almost itredible time, 
without drawing breath. If, however, he did 
not roar like the Persians, he compensated for 
it in some sort, by making the most violent con 
tortions of body, throwing himself into attitudes 
the most extravagant, shaking his head most vio- 
lently, and rolling about upon his seat, until his 
sides nearly touched the ground. ‘These move- 
ments appeared to proceed from a degree of 
ecstacy inspired by the music, and which affected 
every one in the assembly more or less, for at 
every close some or other of them expressed their 
delight in a very audible and even boisterous 
mauner; but I could obtain no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the songs which excited this emotion. 

‘* This concert continued until past twelve at 
night, when cbserving no symptoms of any in- 


-|tention to move, I hinted, through the medium 


of a Persian who was near me, that travellers 
who had journeyed so far, might be supposed to 
desire repose; upon this the music was dis- 
missed, but no one else appeared inclined to 
leave us, curiosity was insatiable, and the com- 
pany continued still to gaze, made their remarks, 
and discuss their opinions;in the most audible 
manner before qur very faces. When after a 
tedious while, the greater part of the assembly had 
withdrawn, I found that so far from being the only 
cuests, and having the tent to ourselves, it was 
intended that we should share it with five or six 
others, and among them a Yamoot, who having 
been taken prisoner in an attempt at stealing from 
the horde, was detained, ironed and bound, until 
his tribe should decide his fate, by either sending 
an adequate ransom for his release, or by refusing 
it, assent to his death. This was no agreeable 
addition to our party for the night; but as there 
was no avoiding it, we spread our bed-clothes 
and retired to rest,” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Gratitude ; with other Poems and Translations, 
By Capt. Felix MDonogh. 12mo. Booth, 
A éilection of trifles by the author of the Hermit 
in London ; it is aptly described in a concluding 

stanza: 


“Thus though my lay no votive wreath may claim, 
My Muse no wild enchantment can impart; 
Unknown althouzh I be to poet's fame, 
Yet may I woo the sympathetic heart.” 





The Complete Angler. By Isaac Waltor, Wy 
Pickering. 

Tuis is a charming miniature edition of Walton, 
which adds credit even to the taste and elegance 
of Mr. Pickering’s usual style. Stothard’s de. 
signs and the wood cuts, though on so small a 
scale, are eminently neat, and the volume will 
make a fit pocket companion for the fisherman, 





The Dance; Pythagoras; Plato’s Dream, and 
other Poems. By S. Baruh, Hunt & Clarke. 
Tue author is known as the writer of the Rape 
of the Lips, and this book is dedicated to Mn 
Lipman. Its principal poems are translations 


from Voltaire. The miscellaneous pieces do not 
strike us as being above mediocrity. 





Hymns. By Jobn Bowring. Hunter. 
INTENDED as a sequel to his Matins and Ves+ 
pers, Mr. Bowring has in this production at- 
tempted to vary the style of our devotional 
poetry, by imitating some of the peculiar metres 
which are common in cognate languages. Some 
of the Hymns are taken from these---the Ger- 
man, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch; but they 
are not always particularized, and we give the 
following as a fair specimen of the whole : 


“* Funeral Hymn. 
** © Clay to clay, and dust to dust !’ 
Let them mingle—for they must! 
Give to earth the earthly clod, 
For the spirit’s fled to,God. 


Dust to dust,and clagi@e clay ! 
Ashes now with ashes lay ! 
Earthly mould to earth be given, 
For the spirit’s fled to heaven. 


Never more shall midnight’s damp 
Darken round this mortal lamp ; 
Never more shall noonday’s glance 
Search this mortal countenance. 


Deep the pit and cold the bed 
Where the spoils of death are laid: 
Stiff the curtains, chill the gloom, 
Of man’s melancholy tomb. 


Look aloft! The spirit’s risen— 
Death cannot the soul imprison : 
Tis in heaven that spirits dwell, 
Glorious, though invisible. 


Thither let us turn our view ; 
Peace is there and comfort too : 
There shall those we love be found, 
Tracing joy's eternal round.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, August 22. 

Sitting of the French Institute, August 16.—The 
Bishop of Hermopolis (the Abbé Fraycinous) ad- 
dressed to the academy a letter from the prefect 
of the Moselle, who wished to know what would 
be the advantages or disadvantages that might 
result from placing lightning conductors on the 
towers of the cathedral of Metz. Referred to the 
committee occupied in the same question for the 
cathedral of Rouen. 

The Marquis De La Place presented the 5th 
volume of his Mecanique Celeste. 

M. Dupin, in presenting his Course of Geo- 
;metry and Mechanics, observed, that for consulting 
jhis work it was only necessary to be acquainted 
'with arithmetic, although it contained the solu- 
tion of questions which are usually tre ated in the 
‘higher branches of mathematics. He combated 
lied opinion of those who imagine that the know- 


ledge of geometry is nly necessary for the con~ 
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struction of machinery. He stated that upwards 
of 150 arts and trades would derive great ad- 
vantage from the artizans being instructed in that 
science. M. Dupin afterwards took a glance at 
the relative state of industry in France and Eng- 
land, and he was foreed to acknowledge the 

t inferiority of France, and cited as a proof 
the diminution of French commerce and manu- 
factures, compared with the “‘ prodigious aug- 
mentation in the commerce of England. It is 
not (said he) that we have gone back; on the 
contrary, we have made advances—but England 
has made an infinitely more rapid progress than 
we have done ; the effect of which is as if Eng- 
land had remained stationary, and we had gone 
backward.” He added, that it was only in the 
mechanical arts that England excelled. For ex- 
ample, chemistry in France is far from being be- 
hind that of any other nation. The reason, ac- 
cording to M. Dupin, is, that ‘* the Berthollet’s 
and Fourcroys were able, from their social posi- 
tion, to persuade the government to found estab- 
lishments for facilitating its progress. It will be 
the same with the mechanical arts, if analagous. 
establishments are encouraged, Already. the 


schools formed in different towns of France, 
and the lectures given in them, give the brightest 


i. Morean de Jonnes read a note on the 
oficial enquiries, proving the contagion of the 
yellow fever and the plague. 

The author commenced by remarking, that 
this question, considered as a new one, has al- 
ready been resolved several times in the affirma- 
tive, after a most patient examination of all the 
faets. 

France, deprived for a quarter of a century of 
commerce, had no occasion to take any precau- 
tions; but during the short peace of 1802, the 
danger was renewed and proof afforded that the 
yellow fever was contagious, being brought to 
Marseilles by the Amesigan vessel The @olumbia. 
The government of that period consulted the fa- 
culty of Montpellier, which unanimously decid- 
ed that the fever was contagious. M. Chaptal, 
then Minister of the Interior, prescribed the 
measures necessary for preserving France from 
this dreadful calamity which then ravaged Spain. 
The war broke out, and our relations with that 
country ceasing, we were in no danger of con- 
tagion until the genéral peace. In 1816 the 
danger being again felt, government demand- 
ed the opinion of the faculty of Paris, which 

ded unanimously that the yellow fever 
was contagious; declaring that ‘‘ the yellow 
Jever is contagious and susceptible of being im- 
ported by maritime and other communications, 
and’ is equally transmissible by men and mer- 
chandize.” This decision was attacked by a 
few who argued from false data: for instance, 
while it was affirmed before the Academy 
of Sciences that the yellow fever had shown it- 
self spontaneously on board the ship Fabricius, 
at sea, I held in my hands an official investiza- 
tion made at my request, which proved, incon- 
testibly, that during the whole voyage there 
Were no symptoms of the yellow fever on board. 

The author in explaining the dissensions that 
bave taken place on the subject of contagion, 
observes that every truth has been more or less 
obstinately controverted; and it is no more 
Surprising at present to find Doctors who deny 
contagion, than it was in 1720 to find some who 
denied in the midst of the disasters of the plague 
at Marseilles, that the plague was contagious. 
The same thing happened at Moscow, where 
the non-contagionists advised the inhabitants to 
throw their adversaries (who insisted on conta- 
gion) into the Moscawa. When the plague 
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faculty was such, that out of thirty-four doctors 
who were consulted on the subject, only one ac- 
knowledged the plague to be contagious, though 
43,000 persons died of,it in the city. 

Happily the controversy which took place in 
France, in 1817, had a different result at that 
period. M. Lainé, the minister, instituted a 
jury* composed of disinterested persons of all 
professions, who had been eye witnesses of the 
facts they stated, as well in America, as in 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor: their decision 
was unanimous, that both the yellow fever and 
plague were contagious. The committee of the 
Colonies formed the same year, and composed of 
persons who had inhabited Martinique and the 
coasts of Guadaloupe, unanimously declared the 
yellow fever contagious, both from persons and 
things. 

In 1820 a project of law was submitted to the 
Chambers relative to quarantine laws, which 
passed the 3d March, 1822. It is singular, 
added M. De Jonnes, that this law should be 
unknown to those who bring pestiferous things 
into the country to wear: he added that several 
essays of the kind had been already made, but 
no one was conclusive save that of Dr. Valli, 
who, taking proper precautions, lived ten years 
in the midst of this calamity, so that at length 
fancyiug it was not contagious, he neglected the 
proper precautions, braved the disorder, and fell 
a victim to it. 

M. Moreau de Jonnes proposes in a future 
memoir, to prove that the same results have been 
obtained in the English possessions and the Ot- 
toman Empire. 

* The French perpetually use the word jury, to repre- 
sent committee or commission, forgetting the etymology 
entirely.—7'rans. 

JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE EASTWARD OF TUE 
carE, &e. 

Spe pew months ago we were favonred with the Jour- 
nal of an officer of his Majesty’s ship Andromache, (one 
of the squadron appointed te_syrvey Algoa Bay, &c. and 
carry into effect the Arab treatiés for th® abolition of the 
slave-trade,) but it contained a good deal of private re- 
mark, and we were not éhen able to weed it of matter 
hardly important enough for publication, so as to fita 
portion of it for the Literary Gazette. The following 
memoranda, however, relating to parts very imperfectly 
known to this country, ought not, in our opinion, to be 
lost, and we seize the least busy period of our year to lay 
them before our readers.) 

‘© We stood across for our new settlement at Foul 
Point, in Madagascar, under the management of 
Mr. Hastie, (formerly in one of the regiments 
stationed in Mauritius,) with a salary of 500%. 
perannum. He cultivates an extensive tract of 
land, having under him an assistant who looks 
the picture of disease, from the effects of this 
pestiferous climate, and eleven hundred natives, 
whom he manages pretty well: he is certainly 
well calculated for the employ,—with a certain 
firmness of nerve and feelings necessary, perhaps, 
in such situations, —some assumption in manners, 
and speaking the Madagasse language fluently. 
Ra-Farla is the name of the local chief, who 
some few months ago stalked the beach in all 
the native dignity of nudity, but at present struts 
(not quite so gracefully, perhaps, ) in scarlet uni- 
form, booted, (walking as you might suppose a 
cat would in pattens,) and his head enveloped in 
a huge cocked-hat covered with lace : his coat had 
the button of the 82d regiment ; on his shoulders 
were the epaulets of the late commissioner Upton, 
who died here; the boots a tolerable fit, con- 
sidering they had previously graced some other 
pair (or pairs) of feet. The Andromache being 
the first frigate that had ever anchored in this 
sandy harbour, excited great admiration, and 
King Ra-Farla went off with me to dine with 
the commodore, bringing with him a body- 
guard, which excited no little mirth, as did the 
whole uncouth pageantry of this savage mimicry 





broke out at Messina, the fatal ignorance, of the 


of the forms of royalty, 
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“«« From Foul Point we proceeded to St. Mary's 
Island, off the same coast, and there found a 
French frigate hauled in between it and the main 
land, the crew colonizing and fortifying the 
island : we learnt that she arrived here last year ; 
the sickly season thinned their numbers much, 
and I question whether this next season of the 
same dire description, will not compel the whole 
to an unceremonious departure—not to Europe, 
however, but to the other world; many were 
already, I could perceive, on the move} or, as a 
facetious friend expresses it, fitting for foreign. 
I never saw such cadaverous figures; their 
countenances gave the idea of people poisoned. 
The atmosphere of the place was excessively hot 
and oppressive, affecting respiration in a manner 
I do not recollect to have experienced in any 
other quarter of the world. 

“‘ From the condition of stewing, for the feeling 
resembled nothing else, we were relieved by 
beating out to sea, but were driven back to our 
track in running from Bourbon to Foul Point, 
An expectation prevailed that we should see the 
shoal of St. Juan de Nova, which forms a source 
of alarm to navigators in this quarter, but though 
nearly in the spot assigned to it, no appearance 
of broken water was perceptible ; three or four 
ships affect to have seen it, but either there was 
some mistake, or at least it does not exist in the 
place where it is laid down in the charts. 

« A course was now shaped for the island of 
Zanzibar, which was not approached without 
danger. Two days prior to making itwe had no 
observation. Trusting, however, to an old 
Flesh-dealer inthis quarter, who was on board 
the Wizard in the character of pilot, we conti- 
nued to run for the land, and when the sun 
peeped out about twelve o’clock we found our- 
selves close to it, a-head of the squadron, in 
about 4° east longitude, thinking we were round- 
ing the east point of Zanzibar, instead of that of 
Pemba. At length the.anchorage was reached 
in safety, after running above twenty miles be- 
tween the island and the main, in as secure a 
place as I ever saw; beholding a beautiful 
island, covered with verdure in those spots 
which were not cultivated; and those. that were 
producing all that the people (who are any thing 
but industrious) choose to plant :—cloves, rice, 
Indian corn, coffee, sugar, and, in a word, all 
that can be desired as the necessaries and even 
luxuries of life. ° 

‘* Refreshments of course ought to be abundant, 
as they may be raised to any extent; and they 
are in fact pretty considerable, notwithstanding 
the character given of the inhabitants (and ob- 
viously true) by the pilot of being ‘* paresseur.” 
Bullocks are cheap; some were offered as pre- 
sents, but declined by the commodore unless 
for payment, and finding us so ‘* flush of cash,” 
the value of the whole present was included in 
the general charge; surprised, no doubt, that 
people possessed of power to subjugate their 
island, should rigidly insist on paying for all they 
received. The present consisted of 1500 pine- 
apples, large and of delicious flavour, a vast 
quantity of sweet potatoes, bananas, mangoes, 
and limes, 400 fowls, three cows, aud a bull, 
and some more trifling articles; the cattle are 
not of the Madagascar but of the Bombay breed, 
small in size, weighing not more on the average 
than 300 lbs. and without that hump on the back 
which generally distinguishes the horned cattle 
in this quarter of the world. 

** Zanzibar, I need not remind you, is subject to 
the Imaum of Muscat, who keeps a few soldiers 
here, and a governor; the latter, as I was assured, 
on the humble salary of two dollars per diem 
but with liberty to make as much mofe as hie 


an, which opportunity. is not neglected; 
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levies dues occasionally on the small traders 
that touch here; buys and sells every thing ; 
supplies the wants of the shipping at his own 
price ; and must have the refusal of all articles 
offered for sale. 

‘« In company with the commodore, and some 
others of the officers, I dined one day with the 
governor. Never was any thing so filthy—almost, 
in fact, nauseating ;—a table-cloth that had not, 
I will venture to say, been changed for six 
months, though I question whether they ever 
use a cloth among themselves, but in deference 
to European nations—with a profusion of viands, 
but chiefly of the greasy order, and put into ves- 
sels which had evidently not undergone the pre- 
liminary process of cleansing---without a suffi- 
ency of plates or knives and forks, so that we 
were by turns obliged to borrow these necessary 
implements from each other ; the latter, as well 
as the spoons were partly silver, partly iron, 
and partly wood ; some of the wooden spoons of 
enormous length ; tumblers equally scarce, and 
every thing uncomfortable.” 

We rejoice to find it stated that the slave- 
trade in this quarter, only a few years ago 
reckoned at 40,000 annually, is now estimated 
at only 14,000; and even this our authority 
shows to be a largely exaggerated number. 

From Zanzibar, the squadron sailed to Mo- 
sambique, where a conspiracy to murder all the 
whites (stirred up, strange to say! by some 
European revolutionists, who must have fallen its 
earliest victims) was discovered and defeated by 
the presence of our maritime force. The con- 
Spirators escaped in their boats, but were alli 
given up by the chiefs, &c. of the adjacent parts, 
where they sought shelter; and the Andro- 
mache left the governor fully employed in cut- 
lng off their heads. 

LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. — 

Tae encouragement given to oriéhtal literature 
in France, becomes every day more extensive, 
the vast stores of the royal hbrary, so rich in 
oriental literature, are to be explored anew, and 
those MSS. deemed worthy of impression are 
to be printed at the public expense. 

The governments of Europe vie with each 
other in seconding this impulse. ‘The King of 
Prussia has founded an university at Bonn, which 
is devoted to the study of the Asiatic languages ; 
the King of Bavaria, the Duke of Gotha, and 
the King of Denmark, have sent into Asia and 
into Africa in search of manuscripts; Holland 
brings forth successors to the Schultens, and 
Russia is lavish in its encouragements aud 
rewards to genius. 

After mentioning these facts, a report by the 
keeper of the seals in Paris, proceeds: ‘* Would 
it not be possible, after the model of the great 
Byzantian collection, aad the compilations of the 
councils, and of the historians of France, which 
were formerly executed at the royal press, to 
undertake the formation of a collection of the 
principal oriental works, to be published under 
the auspices of your Majesty? It would be very 
easy for the royal press* to complete the execu- 
tion of this enterprise, without any interruption 
in the usual course of its proceedings, or even 
without its causing any material expense.” 

A decree has sinee been issued, containing 
regulations for the accomplishment of the project. 

* The royal press was founded by Francis the First, 
and has since that era greatly contributed to the advance- 
ment of learning.—Ep. L. G. 

RUSSIA. 
Burt few original works have appeared in Russia 


during the last year, Among the principal are 
the History of Russia, by M, Karamsi 








by M, Karamsin ; Tales, 





by M. Naréjny; and Travels into Mongolia 


and China, by M. E. Timkofsky ; the last of 
which contains: some new and curious details. 


Ancient literature has been enriched by the pub- 
lication of an-old manuscript of John the Exarch, 
of Bulgaria, with notes, by M. Kalaidovitcht; 
for which publication the world is indebted to 
Count Roumiartzof, the chancellor of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Several of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels have been translated into the Russian 
language. Various poems have likewise ap- 
peared. The theatre has produced several no- 
velties ; one of the chief of which isa comedy in 
two acts and in verse, by Prince Chakhofskoy, 
called, ‘‘ Thou and You.” The subject of this 
piece is derived from Voltaire’s celebrated 
epistle : 
* Philis, qu’est devenn ce tems 

Od, dans un fiacre promenée, 

Sans laquais, sans ajustemens, &c.” 

In the first act Voltaire appears a young man 
of twenty, burning with an ardent passion for 
the beautiful Phillis, An interval of forty years 
separates the two acts. Phillis has become fat, 
and Voltaire is no longer young! This infrac- 
tion of Aristotle’s rule, exacting unity of time, 
ought to be overlooked in favour of the interest- 
ing scenes which, without such a liberty, the au- 
thor could not have created. Notwithstanding 
the severity of the censorship, the number of pe- 
riodical publications has greatly increased in Rus- 
sia during the last year; and at the commence- 
ment of 1825 various new Almanacks were pub- 
lished. 








FINE ARTS. 

The Village School in an Uproar. Engraved by 
C. Turner, from the picture of Henry Richter, 
in the possession of I, Chamberlayne, Esq. 
Hurst & Co. 

Peruaps the Literaty Gazette may claim some 

of the meritef havimg procured this publication ; 

for it was earnestly recommended by that Journal 
in reviewing the original picture. We should 
have liked it in the Line manner, but must ac- 
knowledge that it is very cleverly scraped in 

Mezzotinto, All the humour of the scene is pre- 

served,---the unbroken circle of mischief is kept 

up,---and the character of the countenances and 

uproar is very happily muitiplied by these im- 

pressions from a sister Art. 


We see by an advertisement, that the ‘Third 
Annual Exhibition of Paintings, &c. by British 
Artists, at Carlisle, is to open in the rooms of 
the Academy of Arts there, next Wednesday ; 
and we notice it with pleasure as another proof 
of the spreading influence of the Fine Arts. 





M. Antoine Rothmiiller, the keeper of the 
Prince of Esterhazy’s Gallery of Pictures at 
Vienna, has invented a new method of colouring 
in oil engravings and lithographic prints, to 
which he has given the name of Elmochalco- 
graphy. The result of his invention is to give 
to prints the appearance of having been executed 
by a painter with the greatest care. The Empe- 
ror of Austria has expressed his satisfaction at 
this invention ; and has granted M. Rothmiiller 
a patent for twenty years. 





ATHENS. 

Wirurws the last four years the glorious remains 
of Athens have suffered severely in consequence 
of the struggle between the Greeks and Turks ; 
and though the mosuments of antiquity have not, 
on the whole, been dilapidated so much as might 
have been expected, the following accounts from 
an eye-witness (an artist) appear to us to pos- 
sess much interest, 


“That which has sustaiged most injury is the 
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precious monument of Lysicrates, called the Lan- 
tern. It wasin a great degree enclosed within the 
old French convent, which edifice contained a 
church that was consumed like all the other Chris- 
tian edifices. The heat of this fire cracked, in se- 
veral places, the great marble circle in one piece, 
forming the architrave and the frieze, enriched 
with figures in bas-relief : some of these figures fell 
down. The most considerable ruptures were 
exactly at the place where the sixth column was 
wanting to support it, as well as the slabs form- 
ing the intercolumniations, so that the whole 
edifice was in danger of falling. 

“‘To prevent this misfortune a column taken 
from another place has been substituted, and the 
two intercolumniations have been filled up with 
massy hewn stones, having the form of the three 
sides that are preserved ; besides this the old 
walls of the former gallery of the convent are 
taken down, because they pressed upon it, and 
in the event of their falling might have crushed 
the monument. Thus disengaged from all that 
formerly encumbered it, the Lantern now makes 
a much finer appearance than it did before. 

The temple of Theseus has remained untouch- 
ed only because it is insulated. 

“With respect to this temple of Theseus, (the 
church of St. George,) a few days after the occu- 
pation of the city. by the Greek troops, light- 
ning struck the north-west angle of the edifice, 
thew down five or six feet of the corner of the 
cornice, and descending in the corner column, 
completely split, from top to bottom, the fourth 
vase, (that in the middle, ) separating the two 
halves some inches from each other, without 
however injuring, this vase, so as to endanger 
the stability of the edifice, and without having 
touched any other. One of the pieces forming 
the architrave of this angle, and facing the west, 
was forced out of. its line six or eight inches, 
together with its triglyph. and its metope, and it 
remains so. The fitst t#teral metope was also 
removed from its place, and remains at present 
standing out at one side, like a’ door ajar. After 
having done this fmischief, the lightning pene- 
trated the earth under the same angle, cracked 
the upper marble step, and displaced several of 
the courses of the large block of freestone of the 
basement. 

“The Tower of the Winds has not suffered at all. 
It had been converted into a tiké (chapel of the 
Dervises.) The houses adjoining it being 
Turkish were not burnt: by Vrione Pasha, they 
are now demolished. In the interior, the gal- 
lery and even the flooring have been taken away. 

‘The Propylea of the Acropolis are not da- 
maged. The Parthenon has suffered some in- 
jury, but, happily, in the flat lateral walls of the 
edifice, of which the Turks, who were besieged, 
demolished a part to get at the lead used in 
fixing the iron cramps which hold the hjocks to- 
gether. 

‘« The same thing happened to the temple of 
Minerva Polias, otherwise called the Erectheum. 
(It is to be observed that the temple of Apollo at 
Phigalia in ‘Arcadia, was probably demolished 
for a similar reason; this seemed to be evident 
at the time of the excavation in 1811.) : 

“©The Acropolis, in general, has gained in 
picturesque beauty; for a great number of houses 
which obstructed it have been demolished, and 
streets and even squares have been formed in it. 
‘The new bastion, besides securing the precious 
spring, found under the right wing of the 
Propylea, by giving breadth to the facade, im- 
proves also the outside appearance ; the portion 
of the ancient bastions is new built at the place 
where the mine overthrew the little tower, #l- 
tuated a little in front of the temple of Victory, 
Aptera, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
Oh, it is not for the laurel’s sake 
That I so love the lute ; 
Were those green leaves its only meed, 
For me its chords were mute. 


But I love to wake the song, 
For it co well reveals 

With ever low and gentle tones, 
All that my spirit feels. 


Oh, tell me not that general praise 
Sheds sunlight on my name : 
What has a woman’s fearful heart 
To do with aught like fame? 


But the one charm that makes my lute 
So very dear to me, 
Is, that it can breathe of love ! 
And it can breathe to thee ! 
L. E, L. 





STANZAS. 
Grace and beauty had crown’d thee, 
When first thy magic bound me ; 
In its zenith of power 
Was thy summer hour, 
And a light like sunshine was round thee. 


The world seem’d made to adore thee, 
Proud hearts grew humble before thee ; 
I thought of thee 
As a deity 
From the Llue sky shining o’er thee. 


Thy youth and thy days of gladness 
Were wasted by early sadness ; 
Falsehood and care, 
And thoughts that wear 
The brain to death or madness. 


But these were daysgeparted.; - 
And if thou wert breken-hearted, 
Thoy wert too proud 
To let the crowd i 
Know when the rebel tear started. 


But once I saw thee weeping, 

Thy black hair round thee sweeping 
Like the shadow of night, 
To hide from sight 

The secret grief thou wet’t keeping. 


Thy heart in its spring had been blighted 
By the hope in which it delighted ; 
Yet thou had’st pardon’d, and kept 
Thy love, and had wept 
For him who had thus love requited. 


I thought I would then have given, 

Hopes of earth, aye, and hopes of heaven, 
For the precious tears 
Thou hadst shed thro’ years, 

For him thou hadst loved and forgiven. 


I never breathed passion to thee, 

A boy, I dared not. woo thee ; 
Enough that my breast 
For its secret guest, 

And its treasured ido! knew thee. 

Once I felt the caressing 

Of thy soft lips my forehead pressing ; 
And a fire and pain 

_ Past thro’ my brain, 

Though ’twas but as a mother’s blessing. 


Long year’s time has been telling,— 
Now the dark grave is thy dwelling ; 
And my heart is as still, 
And almost as chill 
As the cold sod over thee swelling. 
Tore. 


THE ARMADAs 

The Armada comes on,—like, the dark-rel!ing 
cloud, 

Whose masses the strength of the hurricane 
shroud ; 

Woe, woe, to thee, England, and wee to the 
world, 

When ber lightnings shall flash, and her thunder 
be hurl’d! 


The tempest is silent, and gently the gales 

Submissively swell the white form of her sails ; 

And proudly she sweeps o’er the tremulous 
waves, 


| Like a queen o’er the recks of a million of 


slaves. 
O, hapless Britannia !—yet glorious and free, 
The vengeance she threatens is destin’d for thee! 
Alas, for thee now! fraught with thunder and 
flame, 
She comes to destroy alike freedom and fame. 


Thy sons shall be proud of their birth-right no 
more ; 

A new King shall they serve—a new God shall 
adore ; 

And the hearts of the noble, to think of thy 
doom, 

Thou last hope of liberty—shudder with gloom ! 


But thou art undaunted—thy trust’s in the Lord, 

In the strength of thy heart, and the edge of thy 
sword : 

Theu hast call’d on thy sons, and they answer 
the cry, 

As the sea-birds spring up when the tempest is 
nigh. 

Thy merchants are grasping the musket and 
lance, 

Thy chivalry rushes from banquet and dance ; 

Thered flag of Drake is nail’d down to the mast, 

And Howard’s broad pendant floats. free in the 

blast. : 


But the voice of thy God hath gone terribly 
forth,— 

The tempest is rous’d from the caves of the 

North! 

The Hurricane makes the Armada his prey, 

And scatters, like feathers, her towers on the 
spray. 

O’er many a cavalier’s corse on the waves, 

Spain’s princely and valiant—the winter blast 
raves ; 

And their king sees return to the foot of his 
throne, 

Of his host---his Armada---their leader alone ! 
ZARACH. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY. 

NO. Ie 

“T could have wished a better,” said I, as I 
turned a rusty key in the lock of an old worm- 
eaten chest, that stood in the apartment, and 
which I was told was ‘ My Grandfather's Le- 
gacy,’ and drew from it a large bundle of 
paper, written all over in distinct though quaint 
characters. ‘I could have wished a better, but, 
n’importe.”’ As I spoke I unrolled the packet, 
which contained some score of mavuscript tales, 
carelessly written, and several of them incohe- 
rent enough withal ; but as my aunt Winifred 
has a pleasant voice, and a good idea of emphasis 
and punctuation, I deputed her to peruse them ; 
and after snuffing the candles, assembling the 
family, and adjusting her chair selon les regles, 
she accordingly commenced with a wild fragment, 
entitled, 





A Soldier’s Faith. 
Never shall I forget their bridal—earth scarce 





contained aught more lovely than Maria, as she 


a NE 
passed the portal of the village church, and has- 
tened to escape the admiring gaze of the rustic 
crowd. Maria was barely eighteen, the light of 
beauty danced in her deep blue eye ; but on this, 
her bridal morn, its long silken lash hid more 
than half its brightness, and the snowy veil 
which fell over her auburn tresses, was not paler 
than her cheek. I had loved her ere I left my 
father’s roof, but I had no patrimony except a 
proud name and a soldier's fortunes ; and Maria 
was a prize too great for one so portioned. I 
looked upon her bridegroom—every feature was 
replete with manly beauty, and each well-knit 
limb might have formed a study for the fastidious 
statuary ; and yet I gazed upon him till my 
heart swelled almost to bursting, and I. turned 
once more to look upon Maria, and I wished 
that they had chosen her another lord, Never 
shall I forget that dark, deep, earth-turned eye, 
or the haughty lip with its triumphant and ‘earful 
smile! I left my native village; I sighed not 
one farewell to Maria. After her marriage we 
feared to méet; she felt that I loved her, and 
her own heart, mere stubborn than her nature, 
resisted even yet the harsh mandate of an 
unyielding parent: she knew it, and she shrank 
not from her duty. Again I left my home, and 
the sun of Spain darkened my brow, and her 
wars nerved my spirit to greater daring ; but I 
retired from her haughty daughters with a sick- 
ening soul, for 1 thought of Maria and of her fatal 
destiny, and I clung to her remembrance as if 
my hopeless truth could now in aught avail her. 
Years sped on, and my heart. yearned to revisit 
the home of my childhood—the birth-place of 
my first hopes ; I trod its path with a firm step, 
but the sun-ray which glanced on me in the home 
of my fathers, rested on the scarred features of a 
war-scathed soldier ; I shrank from, the reflec- 
tion—‘* Should “Maria noW look 6n me, how 
would she. deem me changed” "Te‘was"a foolish 
thought, and in the next moment I blushed for 
itsconception. My stay was brief; yet, ere I 
again became a wanderer, | once more beheld 
Maria: she had been the mother of two bloom- 
ing boys, but they had withered, like roses de- 
voured by the foul worm which feasts on beauty. 
T saw her lord, too; the voice of murmur was 
on his tongue, and his eye scowled reproachfully 
as he threw it on his young bride—the pale 
cheek grew yet paler beneath the glance—the 
soft blue eye swelled with the drop of silent 
saffering—the heaving bosom struggled to re- 
press the sigh which threatened to escape it— 
and I fled ere my tongue gave utterance to the 
curse my heart engendered. I became loudest 
in the revel, but I could not drown the memory 
of that low stifled sigh ; I mingled in ‘the train 
of beauty, but the deep eye with its large tear 
was ever in the throng, and every pale cheek on 
which I gazed in my wanderings recalled the 
memory of Maria! Again the tented field was 
my abode, the green sward my resting-place— 
again my night-slumber was amidst the brave, 
and my day-dream of conquest and of glory ; 
many a bold and buoyant heart slept’ in death 
ere the field was fought---many an* ardent spirit 
bounded no more to the battle; but the death- 
bullet passed me by, and the wound closed, and 
the scar healed, when a weapon blade struck 
me in its descent---and I lived on. My brother 
soldiers dashed the red stream from the gleam- 
ing steel, and shouted victory! till the very skies 
seemed to echo back the pealing of their voices, 
and I stood byin silence, and only asked to perish. 

We left the fair land of fame and conquest, 
and I bade adieu to my fellow soldiers for ever : 
they pressed around me with generous warmth, 
and besought my stay; but I was a moody and 





a wretched man, and their words were those of 
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courtesy and compassion! There is a spell in 
the thought of home! “‘ I will return home and 
die,” I murmured: it was a vain idea, for my 
father was in his grave, my sister wedded in a 
foreign land---I was alone ; but, Maria dwelt 
near the spot where I had once been happy, 
and her proximity was a resting-place for the 
wounded spirit, But even that link in the can- 
kered chain of existence was unriveted: Maria 
had drooped beneath the withering breath of 
uukindness ; she slept in the cold ground. I 
hurried to the church-yard ; two marble tombs 
gleamed pale in the moonlight---they shrouded 
the ashes of her lovely babes; but her own 
grave was obscure and unlettered, and the rank 

rass which covered it waved darkly to the night 
somnatg like hearse plumes. She had willed a 
lowly, but not a forgotten resting-place ; and I cast 
myself on the neglected grave, and I plucked from 
it every bitter weed, aud trimmed the long dark 
grass: and I shed no tear as I performed the 
mournful duty ; Maria was at peace, she slept with 
her children, Ere I left the spot, my eye fell on 
the medal which hung at my breast ; the moon- 
beams glanced brightly on it, as if in mockery ; 
it was all that now linked me tomy fellow-men--- 
all that I yet cherished on earth, I scooped a 
narrow hole in the green turf on her breast, and 
there I deposited my treasure. It is the only 
offering of my ill-fated love ; it will be my wit- 
ness with Maria in a brighter world, that I did 
my duty to my country! 

I slowly left the grave-yard, and drew near to 
take a last look at the habitation which was once 
Maria’s. Feasting andrevelry resounded through 
the vast apartments: Maria’s lord had taken 
another bride. 1 paused for one moment to look 
on her full black eye and deeply tinted cheek ;--- 
from that hour life has been a blank, and I have 
moved amid the world’s scenes as passionless as 
a breathing corse!» 





“( L ANATOMIE VIVANTE.” 
Sucn is the title bestowed upon a very shocking 
Exhibition ; being, as we are told, the French for 
‘« 4 Living Skeleton,” though, perhaps, sjuelette 
might have been a more imposing name. Of this 
new Bonaparte, (half French-man, half corpsé- 
can,) who has done more than his mighty pre- 
devessor ever could accomplish,---effected a 
landing in England, and levied contributions upon 
the people of London—we shall give an account, 
as true as if he had adjured us in the language 
of Shakespeare, 
** Speak of me as I am, 
Nothing extenuate.” 

Imprimis then with regard to the death-like 
appellation of ‘‘ Skeleton ;” it is, strange to say, 
an exaggeration: that is, it induces a belief, 
consonant to the meaning of the expression, that 
this is a thing entirely of bones, which it is not, 
but merely a deformed Being in the last stage of 
emaciation, 

Where sinews oe’r the skeleton are spread, 
Those clothed with flesh,—and life inspires the dead. 

‘Lhe admission fee for a sight of this disgust- 
ing spectacle, is half-a-crown ; and as that sum 
is pot quite enough for the sutisfactory fleecing 
of Mr. Bull, there is an ‘* authorized historical” 
book sold at the door, which costs a shilling 
extra, ‘Lhus we may perceive that our national 
characier has undergone no material change 
since the days of Queen Bess. 

** Were | in England now, (says the worthy 
Trinculo of the Tempest,) not an holiday /ooé 
there but would give a piece of silver. ‘There 
would this monster make a man ; any strange 
beast there makes a man; when they will not 
give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will 
lay out tem to see a dead Indian.” 

At the rate of from 2s. 6d, to 3s. 6d. per visi- 


tor, the ingenious owners of this poor sick crea- 
ture, having six shows-up daily, manage'to ga- 
ther about thirty pounds a-day, or nearly two 
hundred pounds a week, or, if they can keep life 
in so long, ten thousand pounds a-year! Who 
would be fat, when so much value is attached to 
the lean? The sensibility of these tender-hearted 
show-folks too is equal to their refinement : they 
advertise, that in consequence of the severe fatigue 
occasioned to their precious charge by the great 
concourse of visitors, he is henceforth to be al- 
lowed more rest between each exhibition, Thus 
he is only required to expose his poor naked 
frame, in moist or dry, hot or cold, at 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6 o’clock,—to crawl and shuffle round the 
stage—to have his squalid trunk griped, and his 
clammy extremities squeezed by hundreds—the 
beatings of his miserable heart counted, and all his 
dying symptoms of bone, physiognomy, and distor- 
tion commented upon in his hearing, and in terms 
perfectly clear to his understanding. But there 
is one circumstance which pleases us in this mat- 
ter, and we trust that humanity and delicacy 
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There need, however, little more be said to 
put the credulous on their guard against this 
filthy imposition. To cut up a “ Skeleton” is 
no amusement ; and it is only to expose what we 
consider to be a very offensive piece of charlatanry, 
that we have gone this length. For ourselves we 
can only say, that we never saw any spectacle 
with feelings of more unmingled disapprobation ; 
the cruelty of the exposure, the hideousness of 
the object shown, and the rankness of the trick 
altogether, so mingled in our breast the sensa- 
tions of compassion for the unfortunate, of ab- 
horrence towards his tormentors, and of contempt 
for the public which displayed such taste and 
judgment, that we quitted the Chinese Saloon, 
equally pained, nauseated, and mortified. The only 
relief we experienced arose from overhearing the 
remarks of two visitors—the one a person of some 
sixteen stone avordupois, and the other, one of 
Cassius’ kidney. The former praised the show 
as the most unparalleled wonder---the latter 
thought it no wonder at all, but a vile cheat and 
imposture, unfit for the eye, and unworthy of the 





may reconcile it so-as to produce the advantage 
we contemplate. It is simply this: since so 
large a revenue can be raised by exhibiting a! 
wretch, whom atrophy has wasted to the bone, | 
might not some arrangement be made to admit| 
the curious to view such patients in our hospitals | 
as are most reduced by disease, and who might 
be willing (for the general benefit) to submit to! 
inspection. For so. pleasant a privilege, surely! 
ten shillings, or even a sovereign, could not be, 
grudged; and, allowing a certain per centage to} 
the Objects or their relatives, the remainder, on 
a low estimate, might be almost sufficient to 
support our numerous establishments of this 
kind in an abundant way. ‘Then varieties might 
be introduced, which would give additional inter- 
est to the shows: for example, a patient swelled 
with dropsy might. he seen together with one 
bared by consumption; and disease and death 
itself be brought to contribute to the enriching of 
charitable funds. ; 

But, perhaps, after all, this is too grave a sub- 
ject for ridicule: only it is hardly possible to 
Witness crowds of folks attending the levee of 
this Mons. Seurat, (or Monsieur-Rat, we know 
not how they pronounce it,) and allowing them- 
selves to be gulled out of their money for a spec- 
tacle at once hideous and afflicting. There is no 
medical man of any standing, who must not have 
seen many such wasted creatures ; and the in- 
human idea of getting one (possibly a little more 
tenacious of existence than is common) to make 
an exhibition of, instead of being encouraged, 
ought to be scouted in a civilized country, 

It has been impudently stated in some of the 
newspapers, that females have been attracted to 
witness this odious sight: but this must be a 
gross falsehood. No doubt, when sickness has 
brought suffering mortality to the verge of the 
tomb, me:ciful and affectionate woman, 

- e«  - In hours of ease, 

Coy, difficult, and hard to please,” 
is ever prone to smooth the painful downward 
path, to be the guardian spirit, and even to per- 
form the distressing offices which helpless and 
prostrate infirmity requires of the nurse ; but to 
suppose that she would violate her finer nature 
by idly gazing, and auiong a crowd of men, at a 
disgusting thing like this, is a libel upon the 
sex. We should as soon expect to find one mar- 
rying the Skeleton,. and having a progeny of in- 
fant Deaths, in lieu of smiling Cupids. ‘* Thin- 
ning the population,”’ zs it has been ludicrously 
described by the same wag, who said it was no 
show at all, but only a discharged footman of 
my Lord C ——, whose domestic "economy has 








been fruitful of jokes, — 


attention of the world. So it is that a proportion 
of more or less flesh upon our bones affects 
our opinions upon every important question. 
We firmly believe that a theory might be built 
upon this which would reconcile all political, 
philosophical, literary, and religious differences. 
Let any learned, acute, and intelligent person, 
take up the other end of the human body for 
this purpose, and a wager upon it he will beat 
Gall and Spurzheim, and the Head, out of the field. 





DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 

Ow Wednesday, a new Comedy was produced at 
this theatre, called Rases and Thorns, or Two 
Houses under one Roof. It contains some good 
sketches of character, and one or two very tolerable 
situations ; but it trained off so miserably after 
the first act, fliat it experienced at the fall of the 
curtain, but a doubtful sort of reception, and 
will not, probably, survive a sixth, or, at the ut- 
most, a ninth representation, ‘To give an accu- 
rate and full account of the plot, we shall by no 
means attempt, as the persons concerned in it 
are so numerous, and the incidents, particularly 
towards the latter part of it, so much huddled to- 
gether, as literally to baffie our feeble powers of 
description. The leading events may, however, 
be thus detailed: Sir Hilary Heartsease, a de- 
cided ‘ Optimist,” a jovial, fat, and florid gentle- 
man, who laughs at every thing that happens, 
whether good or bad ; and Sir Valentine Verjuice, 
a retired admiral, who looks at the dark side of 
things, and who is, in fact, if we may be allowed 
the term, as decided a ‘‘ Pessimist,” are half-bro- 
thers, and a large estate has been bequeathed 
them by their mother, under the express condi- 
tion that they shall both of them take up their 
abode in the family mansion. This experiment, 
it appears, was tried in the first mstance, but, as 
might reasonably be expected, not succeeding, 
they at last agreed to divide the house into 
equal parts, one half of which should be calle 

Honey-suckle Hall, and the other Crab-tree Cottage. 
To the former of these worthies has been born a 
daughter, called Julia ; and the old lady, whose 
iast wish seems to have been to make every body 
she left behind her as unhappy as possible, has 
also bequeathed her an ample fortune, }'T0- 
vided only, that she shall marry with the jomt 
consent of her two oil and vinegar relations. 
These difficulties, iasurmountable as they may at 
first sight appear, have, notwithstanding, been 
yot over, and the bridegroom fixed upon, and the 
parson sent for, when we learn, for the first me, 
that the lady has already another suitor, and the 
gentleman another mistress. ‘The young people, 
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therefore, at their first meeting, mutually ac- 
knowledge their engagements, and after devisin; 
various stratagems, some of which are defeatec 
by unforeseen circumstances, at last obtain thei 
wishes, and the two old gentlemen, at the end of 
the comedy, are no more reconciled to eacl 
other's system of life, than they were at the be- 
inning. Besides these persons, we have 
Chevalier Ruffleton, the Count Basset of Van- 
burgh; Ralph Appleton, the Job Thornberry © 
Colman; Mat Merline,the Jack Junk of Dibdin: 
Le Franc, a worn out French valet; and Arletta 
the universal chambermaid of every age anc 
every author for the last two centuries. Such 
are the heterogeneous materials of which this 
drama is composed ; and we can consequently 
express 10 surprise at its failure. It has evi- 
dently been the author’s ambition to write a co- 
medy, when he should have satisfied himseli 
with a farge. ‘The two brothers, with some oi 
the subordinates, and a selection of the best 
scenes, would have formed a very interesting lit- 
tle piece; and even now, we think, it might 
take anew form with great prospect of success. 
The acting of Liston, Farren, Harley, and Mrs. 
Gibbs, is too geod to be so shortly laid aside, as 
we fear it must be under existiug circumstances. 
The Critic followed, and kept a crowded au- 
dience together until the midnight hour. 

Before we close this article, a word or two 
upon a subject which materially, nay almost vi- 
tally affects the interest of the drama, may not 
altogether be out of place, Reports, many ot 
which we know to be true, are freely circulated 
respecting the fastidious delicacy of the present 
liceuser, An over nice man has not Leen im- 
properly described as a “ man of nasty ideas ;” 
and to this feeling alone can we attribute the 
absurd and almost childish objections which 
have been made in that quarter to certain 
speeches in certain plays, which, if spoken, we 
are quite certain cculd.pever, ithe most remote 
way, have corrupted the morals, offended the 
loyaity, or shocked the religious feelings of any 
one persow in the theatre.. Mr. Colman has had 
enough to do with playhouses, to know that 
green-room secrets are no secrets at all; and 
that authors, particularly play-writers, are ex- 
tremely tenacious of interference or alteration. 
We will, therefore, take the liberty to inform 
him, that some of the excisions he has made 
during the last twelve months, are notoricus to 
many persons, and will probably, at no distant 
period, considering the avidity of readers for 
such sort of knowledge, reach the public ear. 
If this should happen, and we are surprised it 
as not already hnppened, we would ask him 
how he would be pleased to have the enquiry put 
to him, of who licenses his own dramatic pieces? 
Five Minutes too Late, for instance, which is 
pretty well known to have come from his pen. 
Or how he would like to see a dozen speeches 
which he has rejected, compared with the same 
number of his own, which may be easily selected 

m his owi dramas, placed in juxta-position, 
and their injurious tendency, if any, impartially 

cussed ! To us there appears but one remedy. 
let every dramatic writer, when he publishes 
his play, 
the public will then have a fair opportunity of 
judging how far such uniimited power as is now 
exercised, is either necessary for the welfare of 
the drama, advantageous to the morals of the 
People, or essential to the safety of the state. 





POLITICS. 
Tue accounts from Greece are not so favourable | 
as before : it seems that the rumours respecting 
the defeat of Ibrahim Pasha are gross exaggera- 


print the forbidden passages entire ;| 1} 
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VARIETIES, 

Rossini has been ill again, but the Pari 
journals speak favourably of his expected reco- 
very. 

a project is talked of for opening three fine 
streets towards the cathedral of St. Paul's. 

A lioness recently whelped,-in a menagerie at 
Utrecht, three male cubs and one female, whicl. 
che suckles herself. ‘ 

M. de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, was 
ately proposed as a candidate for the Academie 
f Clermont; but, after an animated debate, re- 
ected by a great majority. 

Liberty of the Press.—A Paris paper says, the 
shop and library of M. Barba has been shut up, 
and his licence for keeping-a library taken away. 


‘ LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Wes are informed that Mr. E.T. Artis, the author of Ro- 
man Antiquities, to whose perseverance the public arc 
indebted for the discovery of the Roman station at Castor, 
in Northamptonshire, has nearly ready for publication, 
in one volume -io. his Antidiluvian Phytology, illus- 
trated by a collection of the Fossil Remains of Plants 
peculiar to the cual formations of Great Britain. 

The Pleasures of Memory have recently been trans- 
lated into French verse, by M. Albert Montémont, w hose 
translation of the Pleasures of Hope has been well re- 
ceived by the Parisians. 

The celebrated Italian comic poet, Nota, is about to 
publish two new volumes at Turin. Each is to contain 
four comedies, which will make his whole number of 
productions of that kind amount to twenty-one. 











LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Waterton’s Wandering in South America, 4to. 1/. 118. 6d. 
bds.—Bayley’s ‘Tales of the Heath, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.— 
Allen's Modern Horsemanship for Gentlemen, plates, 
royal 8yo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Ditto do. for Ladies, plates, royai 
3vo. 1. 1s. bds.—Burnside on the Sabbath, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
—Mills’ History of Chivalry, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. bds — 
Benson's Sketches of Corsica, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Memoirs 
of Madame de Genlis, Vols. V. and VI. French, ]4s. 
sewed.—Tredyold on Steam Navigation, 8vo. 1s. 6d.sewed. 
—Churchiil on Divinity of Jesus Christ, 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Gonzalo, and other Poems, l2mo. 4s. bds.—Eelcher's 
Poetical Sketches, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Clutterbuck on Fever, 
second edition, vo. 12s. bds.—Sleigh’s Science of Surgery, 
3vo. Ys. bids.—Anderson’s Drugete Price Book, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed.—Memoirs of Miss Mallinger, 12mo. 3s. 6a. 
bds.—Balfour’s Characters und-‘f ates, “7¥° tids.—Scott’s 
Village Discourses, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—M ‘Donogh’s Gra- 
titude, a Poetical Essay, 3s. bds.—Apology for Don Juan, 
post 8vo. 3s. bds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To “Elizabeth” we regret to say, that we do not preserve 
contributions not intended for insertion; and that we 
have not how time to discover whether her favours have 
or have not been kept. 

We trust to hear from ** R, J.” by Monday. 





——_._ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


CARLISLE EXHIBITION, 

For the Promotion of the Fine Arts in the North of England. 
Patron = be Kight Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale, K. G. &e. 
(THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

PAINTINGS, &c. by BRITISH ARTISTS, will take 
place in the Rooms of the Academy of Arts, Finkle-street, 
Carhsle, on Wednesday the 3ist of August, i 
those Artisis residing in London aud its vicinity, who intend 
to exhibit, are respectiully requested to signify the same at ther 
earliest convenience, that the person appointed to forward Pic- 
tures from Pickford’s Canal Warehouse, Paddington, may wait 
upon them for that purpose. Carriage paid to and from Carlisle. 

By order of the Commtttee, 
Academy Place, Carlisle, M. NUITEK, Secretary. 
July 25, 1825. z F 
P.S. Arraugements will be made with the Secretaries of the 
weeds aud Newcastle Exhibitions, to forward Pictures from 
thence to Cariisle, on their receiving instructions to that effect. 


TEW GENERAL ATLAS.—Mr. Arrowsmith 

has just published a New General Atlas of the World, 
comprehending separate Maps of its various Countries, laid 
down from the mest recent Astronomical Observations, and with 
the latest mm; ts and Size, 15 inches by 12 
Price, coloured, 3/. 3s. (or in a superior manner, 3l. 10s.) plain, 


+ As. " 

Also, a New Map of Ancient and Modern 
Greece, in 6 skeets, 4l. 4s. and a reduced one in 1 sheet, 14s. | 
And also, a New Map of the Discoveries in 
New South Wales. By John Oxley, Esq. Serveyor General of 
that Colony. In 3 sheets, price 15s. 

To be had at Arrowsmith’s, Soho-square. 











a Just published price 6s. 6d. 
NOHE PAMPHLETEER, No. 50. (Continued 
oceasionally,) Containing the best Political, Literary, and 
Scientific Pampblets (iutire) of the day; wich Original Pamph- 
lets on either side of every Question. 

Vublished by Sherwood and Co.; Kingsbury, Perbury, and 
Allen ; Simpkin & Marshall; W. Carpenter 1 Loaden— Parker ; 

ac 





Hons, This is a bad way of propping any cause, 


and Vincent; Oxtord— Barret, Cambridge— redie and Co., 
Edjnburgh—Cumming, Dublin—and all other Booksellers, 


snocemareacese, eocsrtaseaneenecere he cao 
"WHE Subscribers to LA BE}.LE ASSEMBLEE 


are respectfully informed that the next Number, to be pub- 
ished on September 1, price 3s. will contain, in addition to an 
-xquisite Portrait of Lady Alicia Peel, by Mrs. Green, the Por- 
raits of Lady Eteanor Lowther, and Lady Grantham, by Miss 
Xendrick, which were due in the June and August Numbers. 
the Proprietors acquaint the Public, that in furtherance of their 
tesign of forming a Picture Gailery of the Female Nobility of Great 
Britain, they have obtained permission to prepare Engravings 
rom numerous Paintings; of which the following, being in a 
state of forwardness, will embellish the earliest of the forth- 
‘oming Numbers e Countess of Charleville, by Hamilton ; 
‘“ady Emily Fielding, by Kirkby; the Countess of Surrey, by 
tir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.;_ the Céuntess of Athlone, by 
tamsay; Lady Emily Pusey, by Kirkby; the Dowager Duchess 
of Richmond, &e. &e. &c. La Belle Assemblee, in addition to 
he Portraits with which it is enriched, presents two elegant full- 
ength Female Figures in fashionable Costume, sppropriately 
-oloured, and contains numerous Articles on the Belles Lettres— 
Original Poetry—Notices of all New Music—Publications—Ex- 
hibitions— Fine Arts—Theatres—Births, &c. kc. &c. This Work. 
elegantly Prgted on fine royal hot-pressed papers is publisbed 
hy Geo. B. Whittoker, Ave-Maria-lane; and Oliver and Boyd, 
<dinburgh ; and any Nember may be ordered separate of every 
Bookseller ia Town or Country. 


On the ist of December will be EIST * 

IVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, for 

: ‘24, in one latge volume, 8vo. Price 18s. boards, 

for 120, (commencing with his present Ma- 

jesty 21, 1622, and 1#23, have been lately published, 
price 18s. each, “ nd. 

If the early appearance of this Work were the principal object 
to be cousulted, it would be as easy to bring it out in June asin 
December. But sech a plan could not be adopted without sacri- 
icing almost every thing that could distinguish the Work from 
being a mere abstract of the last Year’s file of Newspapers. The 
Editor has to record eyents, the knowledge of which from the 
mere distance of the regions in which they take place, caunot 
ceach Europe for some months after their occurrence. It should 
he remembered that the business of an Annual Register is not 
like that of a daily Newspaper, to tell us what is passing, but 
what has passed. In the one case delay may be inconvenient; in 
the other a certain interval is in some measure indispensable for 
the accomplishment of the proper object of the work. 

*,* Rivingtons have just completed the former Series, in con- 
tinnation ef Dodstey’s, from 1791 to 1411, inclusive. The Volume 
for 1812 will be published in the course of next month, 


THe FIKST VOLUME of the QUARTERLY 
r THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD, is published this dey, price 12s, in boards, containing 
numerous Criticisms and Extracts—Parliamentary Debates— 
Law Reports— University Intelligence, &e. &c. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
and Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall, 
*,* The Third Number was published in June last, price 6s. ; 
and No. 4. will appear in September. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. boards, 7 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on certain 
Pathological Relations which exist between the KIDNEYS 
and other Organs of the Human Body, especially the BRAIN, 
MUCOUS MEMBRANES, and LIVER. 
By JOHN FOSBROKE, Surgeon. e.: 
Printed for 5. C. Harper, Cheltewham ; aud Geo, B. Whit- 
taker, Ave-Maria-lane, London, 
Just published, iv one vol. 12mo. illustrated by Mups and Views, 
rice 8. hoards, or %. ope bound, 
'PHE SCOTTISH TOURIST & ITINERARY ; 
or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and 
the Western Islands, with a Description of the pripcipal Steam 
joat Tours. cae 
Edinburgh : printed for Sterling and Kenney, and Jobn Fair- 
burn ; and James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, London, 


EW YORK CANALS.—Laws of the State 
of New York, in relation to the Erie and Champlain 
Canals; together with Annual Reports of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and other Documents, requisite for a complete Official 
Uistory of those Works; with correct Maps, delineating the 
Routes of the Canals, and designating the Lands through which 
they pass.— Published by authority of the Mate. 2 vols. royaltvo. 
Walder ond Campbell, 66, Fleet-street. 





ee, lume, price 4. bo i, ¥ ; 
A SHORT and EASY GUILE to LATIN 
LA PROSODY, oran Introdu » to the Scawning and Meking 
of Latin Verses, with Copious Exercises, in the Nervic, Elegiac, 
and Lyric Metres, designed tor the use of Schools, 
Ly G. FH. HOLIDAY, Teacher of the Classics, &e. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church-Yard, and 
Waterloo-Place, Pell-Moll, Sars 
“Ta one vol. Rvo. price 12s, bound, a vew Edition, corrected, of 
OMER’S ILIAD, in Greek, with Notes and 
Index. By SAMUEL CLARKE, 8.T.P 
Also the same Work, with a Latin Transla- 
ion. In@ vols. vo. Price 18s. Lound 
Printed for C. & J. Rivington; 1 ’ 
son; J. M. Richardson; J. Mawmen; Wiiiiams; Baldwin 
end Co. ; Harding and Co.; R. Scholey; Harpiltou and Co. ; 
G. B. Whiueker; and Simpkin aud Marsball, 
In one vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps, and 3 Fac-similes, price 1s. in 
yards: dedicated, by permission. to His Majesty, 
TARRATIVE of an EXCURSION to the 
+ MOUNTAINS of PIEMONT, and Researches among the 
Vaudois, or Waldenses, Vrotestant Inhabitants of the Cottian 
Alps; with Maps, Plates, and an Appendix, containing Copies 
of Ancient Manuscripts, and other interesting Documents, in 
Illustration of the History and Manners of that extraordinary 
eople. By the Rev. WILLIAM STEPHEN GILL\, M.A. 
Rector of North Fambridge, Essex. ; 4. 
London: printed for C. aud J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
Yard, and Waterloo-Plece, Pall-Mall. 
~~ Livy's Second Punic War. 
Neatly Ps on a fin ». price 7s. bow 


¢ paper, in lame. bo 
| PATAVINI HISTORIARUM, 


, pen and Co, ; J. Richard- 
E 


nd. 

T IV Libri, 
° decom Bellam Punicum secundum complexi. Ex Edi- 

ti A. Drakeuborchii. 

aan ee Cura JOSEPUL BENSON, 8.7.P. 

Londini: Veneunt apud C et J, Rivington, in Cameterio Paulino, 

Of whom may be had, z wove 
Excerpta ex variis Romanis Poetis, qui in 





ntur. Notis illustrate, quas selgeit J. R, 


Scholiis rarius | 
‘ditio Secunda, 12mo, 75. bound, 


P.tman, A.M. 











560 
Just Ri blished, in in 12m 


0. 
HE CONCHOLOGIST'S * COMPANION : 
comprising the Instincts and C 
Animals, with a General Sketch of those Extraodinary Produc- 
tions “By ch connect the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, 
the anes coe Select Female Biography,” &c. 
by the same Author. 
Ww cnt of “the Vegetable Kingdom Dis- 
played. Second Edition. 12mo. 6s. boards. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


On the ist of September will be cet, to, be con- 

tienes every siernate month, and to form one Viadtous 

olume, ro: 

MIST iNER the "Natural Order of Cistus, or 

J Rock Rose. Bach Number will coutain four very full and 
elegantly coloured Figures of this handsome family of t'lants, at 
present so little known, and so much confused in the collections 
of this country : with their Scientific and English Names and 
Dese FIptions ; the best method of Cuitivatiou and Propagution ; 
the Soils and Situation that suigs them best, or any other infor- 
mation that may be considered of importance. 

The greater part of the species may be cultivated with ad- 





biichad 





vautage in the opew borders of the Flower Garden ; others will | Bu 


succeed well against a wall, so as tobe covered with a mat a4 
severe frost: and the remainder may be kept through the wiate 

iu a common garden frame, or in the green house. By ROBERT 
SWEFT, F.L.S, Author of Phe Geranicee, or Natural Order 
of Geraniums, now iu course ef publication. 

P. rinted for J J. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 











Mrs. Trigmer's oe, we 6 vols. oe rice 11. 7s. ia boards, 
#. bound, the Eighth Edition of 
¥ACRED HISTORY, selected from the Scrip-|~ 
tares; with A and »_ particularly 
calculated to facilitate ee Study a ie lloly Scriptures in 
Schools and Families. By Mrs. (RIMMER. 

Printed for C, and J. Rivington, St. Vani’ 's Church-Yard, aud 
Waterloo Pisce ; and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pateruoster- 
row, Of whow may be had, hy the same Author, 

L. A Companion ‘to the Book of Common 








Prayer of the Church of England; coutaining a Comment on |? 


the Service for Sundays; including the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 12m0. 7s. bound. 
2. An Attempt to Familiarize the Catechism 
of the Church of England 2s, 6d. bouw 
3. Questions adapted to the same. 2s. bound. 
: Fabulous Histories, desigued to teach the 
proper Treatment. of Animals. 2s. 6d. bow | 
5 An Es y Introduction to “the Knowledge 
of Nature, and Reading the Holy Seriptarssy adapted to the 
Capac’ hie of Children. 2s. half-bou 
*s*& Soqnei as to SS Work has Tately: been published by Miss 
Trimmer. . 
6. The Little ‘Spelling Book for Young. Chil- 
m3 


7. Easy Lessons, a Sequel to the above. 8d. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


e vol, « ORSICA. 10s. 6d. board 
GKETC CHES 0 f CORSICA 5 or,a Journal writ- 


ten during a Visit as oes Island? - 1823, with an Outline 


of its History; and 3 ft an cit _ jb ontey ot 
of the hes a By R ERT NEON, “MA 
Print ~ine » Hurst, Rees. Oteas liverine Pe Green, 








rimmer’s Natural Hist * 
ye = printed 17 Whittingham, aod rerabellished with ap: 
wards of 300 Cuts, in 2 pocket ORY of 7s. in extra boards, 


A NATURAL. BISTORY’ of ‘the most Re. 


markable Quadeupeds Tan ane 
and lusects. be Mak s MMER. ‘Author Author roe ty 


Natural History of Man i ina ‘at = ian Civilized State.’ 
Chiswck: printed by C. and C. Whittin one ; sold by Thos 
Tegg, No. 739 Cheapsi je, and all other Boo sellers. 





This Gy i is published, in yey folio, price 1. 11s. 6d. plain, 


aad 5 ured, 
LLUSTRATIONS $ of BRI TISH ORNITHO- 
LOGY, No. vik. whieh completes Scries Fi ea ~Land Birds. 
By VJ. SELBY, Esq. M.W 
Published by Mecuibata Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; ; ane 
raty Rebinson, ahd Co. London. 
Riko, published yo = pnw one hendoatme volume, 8v0. 
10s. 6d. 

The Letter-Press Descri ption of the First 
Series of British Ornithology—Land Birds. By P. J. Selby, Esq. 
Now just completed. 

*T us will be found to possess much interest to the 
pat atu istory, independent of its value as an accom- 
paviment | to ‘Nin  Selby’s e beauttral Engravings. 


dust Published. price 6s. 
rue biog St. Michel, No. 18. Linares 1 Rolandi, 
ner’s-street Oxf drd-stre 


REYCE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE, « ou “Analyse |” 

des P. dans la 
Littérature, les Sciences, et les pF soy 79. Bvo. 310 pages, 
par an 12 cahiers, 3/. 3s. 








Paris: 











Uuiersel—6, Sur les 
Historiens > la Guerre actuelle ge Grees—7. Histoire de 
Napoléon et de la grand Armée, par M. Ph. De Segur—8,- Napo- 
jéon et la grande Armée en Russie, par M. Gourgaud—9. Histoire 
de la Litterature Grecque, par Scheei—10. Histoire des Littéra- 
tures Anciennes—11. Precis du Systeme Llyérogiyplique, par 
M. Champollion, jeune—Revue de 140 Ouvrages Pres ais et 
Etrangers; Caldcleagh’s ‘Travels in South America; Miller’s 
Inquiry into the present State of the Civil Law in Eagland; The 
Tales of the Crusaders; The Story of a Life, &e. Repertorio 
Scelto ad_uso de Treatri Italiani; Histoire de la Reformation, 
fet W. Meiners; Essai sur l’Art d’étre heureux, par Droz; 
listuire des Sussres, par Dabochet; Les Plaisirs de Esperance 
de Thomas Campbell, et les l'laisirs de la Mémoire de Samuel 
ogers 














In 2 vols, 8vps-eamprising nearly 1300 pages, closely printed, 


A MANUAL of CLASSICAL BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY; bed tag ‘ copious detail of the various Editions, 
Translations into she F a prvi ish, French, {talian, Spanish,German, 
and, occasionally, other Law jane 85 Commentaries Works, 
critical aad 5g of the Greek and Latin Cla 
ly Eva Wi iL. 1AM MOss, - ae 

bi Magdalene Hall, Oxford, &e. 

The Aatbor bes ‘iuserted numerous Extraci ts, Colephees and 
Anecdotes, which, while they augment the utility of the Work, 
and assist the Col or in the recognition of doubtful, and in the 
jous, serve to enliven the tedium which 
dable samene 8 of Bibliographic: al detail 
excites, even characteris- 
tics of the edt Aldine, Elzevir, and other Editions, which 
buave been cobnterfeited, have beeu carefully and tully noted. 
‘The sums prontuced at the sales of celebrated collection$ have 
been particaluriy specified; nor have the sent prices been 
omitted; whirh, though liahie to fluctaation, will enable the 
Callestan te pas force a Ape notion of the value of the Editions so 

‘ork will render the acquisition of any other on 
the poi wt t Glessienl Bibhography, (av tar as relates to the 
various sae comprised ia it,) ubnecessary : it combines the 

Speuceriaga,” ent farroduction’ 
of Dibdin, the * Catalogues ee of De Bure, and the 
Manuel’ of Brunet, &e. de. ; w it is known that up- 
wards of 3,000 voluines of Bibliographic: al and Critical Works, 
Reviews; &e. (exelfisive of the muumerable Editions, Transia- 
tious, Comme + &e. desccibed in, these volumes,) have 
beeu consulted, | metices ce, been extracted from, and references 
blic a yinabiad to estimate the no 

a this 


. Sanpkin & R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall eau tet and Oliver and Boyd, Edjnburgh. 


* the Rev, J. MACGOWAN, and 
nto nas Ria MACG Be tee the Academy in [ope- 
street, 
PRACT ICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with 

1 »priat ientifi | 

by week a Shey is wee tet wnvcesary, and the stndjret Gina’ 
p. Bag made aUTateent Exercise of the intelle ctual Fac rulties, 
aud se ge gna tv Composition, Second Edition, 


Price 

2. “Sriginal Extemporancous Essays. By the 
Papi Prive 6d 
. First Lessous in Latin Reading and Gram- 
a. selected from the Classics; witha Dictionery annexed to 
each Part, Secon@\Falition, Part 1. 2s. Part Il. gs. bound.— 
‘This Work sur plies vent, of eight | books. 

4. Aw improved. Latin Grammar, ‘supposed 
to be the eusiest, as well as the most concise and the most com- 
a that hasyet been published. Secoud Edition. Prive 2s. bd, 

* At the end of these Works may be seen Recommendations 
frow Teachers of known ability, who have used the Books for 
ye cars. 
5. Nature’s First English Lessons, which 
supersede oli Seaiting Books, and [puable children of four years 
of axe to read and eek well, aud with delight, in from six to 
“3 ve ™ 
Nature's First French Lessons, taken down 
pe the Life. Price 1s. ** Que la Nature est belle !”’—Sturm, 

Sold by Sherwood and Co. Loadon; Oliver and Boyd, Fuin- 
burgh; Reid and Henderson, Glasgow ; and W. avai Liver- 












Ribli 

















traduits en vers Frangais, pera Montemont, &c. &e. ; 
Nouvetles, 5 et Li de l'Europe, de PAme- 
Tique, &e. 
t : M. M. Chaptal, Ch. Dupin, Lacepede, Ma- 
gendie, Lanjui > dull Segur, 






> 
an Say, Teste, yetier, Hereau, A. 


Andriewx, L 
*. Degeorge, &c. 


Montemont, 





Just imported, = Dulau and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 
p- Sq 
HSIOIRE de WABOLE ZON, d’apres lui 
Méme. Par LEONARD GALLOIS, &vo. 11s. 

Introduction aux Memoires sur la Revolution 
Frangeise, ou Tableau Comparatif des Mandats et Pouvoirs 
dounes par les Provinces ¥ leurs Deputés aux Etats Généraux de 
1749. Par F. Grille. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ¢ 

Discours sur leg Revolutions de la sur face du 
Globe, et sur les Chan ens qu ag ~ ee dans le regue 
Animal. Par le Baron Juvier, 8¥o. 

La Tante et la@@Niece, t trad. “de P Allemand. 
Par Mde.de-Montoliea* 4 vols. 12mo. 1%s. 

Livre de Poste, ou état genéral des, Postes 
du Royaume de France, suivi de la Carte Geometriqne des 
Rovtes desservies en Poste, avec Designation des Relais et des 
Distanecs ; pour l’an 1825. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Histoire de Napoleon, et de la Grande Armée, 
pendant Vass 1812. Par le Gen. Cte. de Segur, Gth Edit.] 
2 vols. Svo. al. 

Ditto, with an Atlas, IU. 8s. 

Napoleon et la Grande Armée en Russsie, on 
Examen Critique de l’Quyrage de M. le Cte. de Segur. Par le 
Gen, Gourgaud. tvo. 12s. 

istoire du Hebreux, rapprocheé des ae 
sentemper Par Mi Rebelleau. 2 vols. 8vo, | 18s, 


a J2mo. aN 17th Faition, carefally revised, pri st A be 
A GRAMMAR of the FRENCH T( NGUE 
grounded upon the Decisions of the French Academy, |? 
wherefa all the necessary Rules, Cneeraay and 1 Saow les 
are exhibited in a manner entirely new. RIN, 
Printed- for Geo, B, Whittaker, J. Richerdesend. 4. Mi Richer 
son, Boosey and Sons, Longman and Co. ‘in aud Co., LX 
Cadell, Harvey aud Co., Sherwood and law and Co. 
rey ete Siephia and Co., T. and J. Allman, Baker and ao - 
an 


ae; 





OF, whew may be had, by the same Author, 

- Exercises, Entertaining and Instructive, with 
Rules of the French — Twelfth Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. Price 3s. 6d. houy 


ot Key. to to the ahove Exercises. ‘ By C. Gros. 
e 3e uy 

.. Fables Keidenths: Sixteenth Edition. Price 
bound. 


yoo" of¢French Conversation. Twenty- 
third ry revised ahd corrected. Price 1s. 64, bound. 
French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, aipha- 
betically conjugated. Price.1s. Gd. on a sheet. 
Particular, and Common hyeencare eo | of ‘all 
the Freu.h Verbs, engraved on an 8vo. 
La Bonne’ Mere. Fourth dition. 
i 6d, bound. 
French Pronunciation, al phabetically ex- 


18mo. 


Tay pae Histo 


‘ontenu:—1, Sur bo Desséchment des Marais dy: la Linth— Bo 
Le Chr a Civ Notice Né 
ur le Barou Denon oF 'Rlemens ‘de Physo! togie ‘Véxétate et de 














ELECT SATIRES 8 of SUVENAT, with ex. 
anato otes ; ir the ui 

Prened ty Va loa. saat sold b came wetter far 
“The atamem ned sil oie i Oth. =a a 
Pencipally copia fos eat sprcned Case 
er adapted to te — of Youth. si a 


ory of Soe 2 te = 
itt HIVALRY: Or, t- 
oe 


hood and its sinkin,| “By CHARLES MILLS 
Printed for Longman, Jiurst, Rees, Ornie, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 

The History of the ‘Crusades, for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land. 1a 2 vols. 8vo. i. 4s. 
voards. ‘Che 3d Edition, 

The Travels of, Theodore Lucas, in Italy, at 
the Revival of Letters and Art. In 2 vols. 8vo. “Wogw boards, 











IN THE.PRESS. 
In the press, and speeditgie will = he: published, the 10th Edition, 


HE MISERIES of HUMAN LIFE; or, the 


Groans of Tinrothy ‘Festy and Samuel Sensitive; te which 
are now, iad ee first time added half a hundred of Posthumous 
Groans. ES RERESTol tb, A.M. late Fellow of Merton 
Cc snes, © ¥ ~ 

Patios byT. Wi right & Son, 45, Brond-street, Bloomsbury. 


n the course of September “will be 
HE SPEECHES of the RIGHT” HON. 
GEORGE CANNING, His Majesty’s Principal § eretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, on various Public $ 
Liverpool. is volume contains all the Speeches of a 
Hon. rey Apres | saber of successive 
rough, as well as a pute occasional 5 hes, 
which cank among the happiest and Tacncdcstent vs e 
of the genius of this distinguished Statesman. 
The Work is handsomély printed in demy 8vo.; a few large 
ae ee are printed al 8vo. An elegant Portrait of 
rv, Canaing ornaments volume, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ONZALO, anOTHER POEMS. 
> dl her gd by Loaymee and Co. London; and Philip 











3 rice 7s, boards, 
HARACTERS omitted in. © Crabbe’s Parish 
Register,” with omesmales, By ALEXANDER BALFOUR, 
Author of - Contenspiati 
London: published by rat, Rot mobiseem, and Co. 5, Water- 





———EEE 
DGE versus BERKELEY and i OTHERS. —To Byo. 
VERB. AT REPORT ot the TRIAL of 
JUDGE versus ——_ and others, at Hereferd, 
before Mr. Justice Burrough, and a Special Jury, oo Thursday, 
August the 4th, 1%25; ineludjag the Speeches of Counsel at 
bee th, the evidence fully d whieh was adduced on the 

,and all the Paragraphs, which were read for the defeave. 
‘aken in Short-Hand by 4. A, DOWLING. 
Published by 5. C. Harper, High-strect, Cheltenham ; G 

Whittaker, Ave-Maria-laue ; aud Sherwood, Gilbert, and Sin 
Paternoster rew, London. 


in tame 
CONCISE 


Fighth Edition, price 3 
NERODUCHION wine KNOW. 
« LEDGR of the GLOBES ; containing a Selection of the 
most instructive Problems, with a variety of Examples and Ques- 
tions for the Improvemeut of the Learner; also a Series of ocea- 
sional Exercises, comprehending an Epitome of Modern Geo- 
graphy. Designed for oe use of Schools ae Private Teachers, 
‘THOMAS MOLINEU 
Teacher of Meteo CF &e. at the Free | ES School, 
Macclestield, 
Printed fe Geo. B. W hittaker; ; Longman and Co.; Hamilton 
aud Co.; J, Duncan; and Simpkin and Marshall. 











Ing vols. No price 1 va os a a 

Rivivtrceas not a Novel, a Tale from real 

Life, ry the Author of Correction, Rehegees;. Decision, &c. 

ted for A. Mele hapa Co. oy coy i 

The ‘altevinn will be publishe in the course of the Summer, 

The Brazen Mask, a Novel, by Mrs. Charlotte 
Putney, Author of Cora. 

Strranger of the Vali ‘alley, or Louisa and Ade- 
tnide an American Tale. 


Meadville, or the ‘park Heir of the Castle. 


“Bravo of Venice, by M: G. Lewis, Esq. new 
Paicee 





an Novel.—in v vols, 12m0, price 16s. 6d. 
TRANGER of the VALLEY; or, Louisa 
and Adelaide. An American Tale. 
New-York, Printed for Colliasand Hannay, and reprinted for 
. Newman and Co. don. 
blished, from American Editions, 


omance, by Captain Mur- 
gatroyd, 3 vols. 


eValley of Shenandoah. 3 vols. 18s. 

Colonel Berkeley and his Friends. 3vqls. 18s. 

Insurgent Chief, or O'Halloran. 3 vols. 18s. 
n, the Mingo Chief, b the 2 Author of 


Jonathan, Seventy-six, Ke. 4 vo! 
or Wilderness, or. the Youthful Days of Wash- 


ington. 3 vols. 18¢, 


Where may be had, just 
The Refugee, a 





DON ted ‘oprietors Published every 
gi ly ae a eenipes, at the Litem Gazette Ofice, 
962, (Exeter Chances) Strand ; h. Moulten Street, 


Oxford Street ; sold also by J, happtl a “Royal al Exchanee; 


riberes: 7 Lane Hdl; A. Black, 
| a ot, te ene Glasgov ; we “Gamming, Dubie 








pool. 


* | Boil, bi: nee ee Vocabularies and uew Fables, French and 





WHITING & BRANSTON, Bepufort House, Strand. 











